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Meeting at the White Sulphur Springs. 


On the 15th of August, at 11 o’clock A. M.,a large crowd as- 
sembled in the ball-room of the famous Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, in response to the announcement that 
General J. R. Chalmers, of Mississippi, would deliver an address 
before the Southern Historical Society. 

It was a brilliant assemblage, composed of a large number of 
prominent ex-Confederates, representing every State, many of the 
most gallant soldiers of the different armies of the Confederacy, 
prominent citizens of every profession, a bright galaxy of belles 
and beaux and a number of ladies and gentlemen from the North. 

General W. H. F. Lee called the meeting to order, and on his 
motion General D. H. Maury was invited to preside, and Dr. J. 
William Jones to act as secretary. At the request of the President, 
Rev. Dr. M. D. Hoge, of Richmond, offered a fervent and appro- 
priate prayer. 

General Maury then spoke as follows: 


REMARKS OF GENERAL MAURY. 


In 1868, a few Confederate officers of the Western and Southern 
armies organized in New Orleans the Southern Historical Society, for 
the purpose of collecting and preserving for the uses of history 
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the authentic records of our “War between the States,” then scat- 
. tered and perishing in private hands all through the country. 

In August, 1873—by the request of its founders—the Society 
was reorganized by a convention held at the Montgomery White 
Sulphur Springs and its domicil transferred te Richmond. Since 
that time the progress of our work has been marked by increased 
energy and success. The State of Virginia gave us an office in her 
capitol, and we hold there the most valuable and important col- 
lection of historical documents relating to the causes, the conduct 
and the consequences of the great civil war now in existence. His- 
torians in Europe, as well as in America, have learned this fact and 
are availing themselves of it. 

The “Archive Bureau” at Washington recognizes it, and the 
present Secretary of War has, with an enlightened liberality worthy 
of his high office, given us free access to all of the historical 
archives of the Government, while he receives from us as freely 
copies of all documents needed to complete the files of his office. 

y this co-operation the most complete data attainable will be 
secured for the future historian, who will transmit to posterity the 
—. the greatest civil conflict that has ever divided a Christian 

ple. 
We have availed ourselves of the presence of this high company, 
assembled from all parts of our common country, to invite you to 
listen to the story of the character and career of one of the most 
remarkable Americans that ever lived. 

It was my privilege to have been much associated With him—to 
have closely observed his conduct during the war and since its 
close. At one time he came under my command, and it is with 
peculiar satisfaction that I now remember my first and only in- 
structions to him. They were in these words: “General, I charge 
you with the defence of North Mississippi.» In doing this I wish 

ou to feel untrammeled in your action by any reference to me. 
T casas spare you a man, but let me know when I can aid you 
with supplies. And rest assured that you shall have full credit for 
the success I know you will achieve, and that J will be responsible 
for any disasters which may befall.” He cleared Mississippi in a 
few weeks of every enemy. 

I congratulate you that on this occasion we shall learn about the 
character and campaigns of General Nathan Bedford Forrest from 
his next in command—one of his most tried and trusted generals, 
who was himself an eyewitness of and an active participant in 
many of the glorious actions he will recount. 

I Pct the pleasure of introducing to you General James R. 
Chalmers, of Mississippi, who gallantly rode with Forrest in the 
days of war, and now efficiently serves his State and country in 
the councils of the nation. 


General Chalmers was received with loud applause, and was fre- 
quently interrupted with applause as he delivered the following 
eloquent sketch of 
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Forrest and his Campaigns. 
‘Gentlemen of the Southern Historical Society : 


Believing it to be the duty of each Southern participant in 
the great war of secession to contribute his pebble to the monu- 
mental pile you are building up for Confederate history, I have 
gladly accepted your invitation to address you on this occasion. 
We may expect our opponents to color unfavorably for us, if not to 
mistate the facts as to the cause and the conduct of that war; and 
it is due to ourselves, to our dead comrades and to our posterity, 
that we should leave behind us such material for the future histo- 
rian as will enable him to do us justice if he will. We should 
seek no controversy as to its cause or its conduct, but should never 
shrink from its defence when the occasion demands it. All we 
ask is an impartial statement in history of our cause, as we under- 
stood it; and it devolves on the survivors of the struggle to correct 
whatever we believe to be erroneous statements in regard to it, 
whenever and wherever they are made. 


“CASUS BELLI.” 


“The right to judge of infractions of the constitution and the 
mode and measure of redress,” were no new questions in our poli- 
tics. They were discussed in the conventions which formed the 
constitution, and subsequently whenever the General Government 
was supposed by usurpation of power to infringe on rights reserved 
to the people of the States united. Massachusetts threatened seces- 
sion in the war of 1812, when her commerce was crippled; South 
Carolina threatened nullification in 1832, when a high protective 
tariff discriminated heavily against her interest. Every State of 
the North practiced nullification against the-fugitive slave laws 
as fast as they came under the control of the Republican party. 
Eleven States of the South attempted to practice secession when 
the General Government fell into the hands of the Republican 
party, whose leaders had denounced the constitution as “a cove- 
nant with the devil,” and the Union as a “league with hell.” No 
honorable man can read the last speech of Jefferson Davis, in the 
United States Senate, or the letters of Sidney Johnston and Robert 
E. Lee, when about to resign their positions in the United States 
army, and say: that the Confederate leaders left the Union “from 
choice or on light occasion.” They loved the Union formed of 
States united by the constitution; they feared a Union consolidated 
in the hands of men who denounced the constitution. The 
seceded not, as falsely charged, “to shoot the Union to death,” but 
mainly to preserve alive the institution of slavery, guaranteed by 
the constitution of the United States, and which they feared would 
be destroyed by the Republican party. Time has proved that their 
fears were not without foundation. Mr. Lincoln and two-thirds of 
his party in Congress then denied any purpose to destroy slavery, 
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but every Republican leader now shamelessly boast that this was 
the great object of the war. 


SECESSION DEAD. 


The democracy under Jackson denied the right of secession; the 
great majority of Southern Democrats under Calhoun believed in 
it. The attempt to secede resulted in war. The right of secession 
was decided against us by the wager of battle. We yield obedi- 
ence to the judgment without even a desire to set aside the verdict. 
The property we sought to save was destroyed by war, and we have 
now neither the interest nor the inclination to assert the right, even 
though it were freely admitted to exist. Slavery is dead, and no 
Southern statesman would restore it if he could. Its destruction 
was perhaps as necessary to the preservation of the Union as the 
death of Christ was necessary to the salvation of man. But while 
we rejoice that the plan of salvation was accomplished, no Christian 
loves the Judas who for money betrayed Him with a kiss, nor the 
Pontius Pilate who dared not resist the clamor of the mob, crying 
for his crucifixion, nor the fierce fanatics who drove the nails into 
His flesh. And no Southern man can love the John Logans and 
Ben. Butlers, who were devoted disciples of secession until the 
hour came, and then betrayed us for office; nor the weakness of 
Andrew Johnson, who permitted the murder of Wirz and Mrs. 
Surrat; nor the fierce fanatics who dissolved the Union they pro- 
fessed to save, changed the constitution they pretended to fight for, 
and by reconstruction laws placed intelligence and virtue under 
the heels of ignorance and vice. 

While the loss of life was fearful and the destruction of property 
greatly to be deplored, there was much in the war of secession that 
will be remembered with pride by both Union men and Confede- 
rates. 

The very fact that there was a war growing out of a question of 
constitutional rights, should be a source of pride, as evidence that 
no large body of our people will ignobly submit to what they be- 
lieve to bea violation of their rights. When Northern men believed 
it necessary to fight for the Union, we honor those who fought and 
those who died for their faith. When Southern men fought for 
their constitutional property and rights, he deserves to bea tyrant’s 
slave who does not honor those who fought and fell for a cause 
they believed to be right. But while we would cherish all its glo- 
rious memories and point our children to the brilliant examples of 
valor on both sides in the war, we have no desire to revive the bit- 
ter hates of the strife. 


BELIEF IN SECESSION A SOURCE OF WEAKNESS. 


The majority in the South had been educated to believe that se- 
cession was the remedy to which a State might peaceably resort in 
the last extremity to redress actual or apparent wrongs, and that 
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the time for its exercise had come. One-half, if not two-thirds, of 
the South further believed that after perhaps a skirmish or two 
over the forts in the South, the North would, as Greeley expressed 
it, “ permit the erring sisters to go in peace.” 

We did not anticipate a war of much magnitude, and were 
totally unprepared for it. The arms that were moved South in 
Buchanan’s administration were old-fashioned guns, removed at 
the express request of the Ordnance Department to make room for 
new and better arms; and the charge that they were removed by 
Secretary Floyd in anticipation of war, is as ridiculous as it is false. 
The idea that we were engaged in peaceable secession was not only 
prevalent in the South, but led to what will be regarded by the 
mogent of military operations as fatal and palpable military blun- 

ers. ’ 

Had we realized in the beginning that we were engaged in a great 
revolution, and not a peaceful effort to secede and form a new 
Union, we would have had no constitutional scruples about seizing 
or purchasing cotton, and establishing, when there was no blockade 
to prevent, a basis of credit in Europe that would have given us 
unlimited supplies and sinews of war. But no warrant of autho- 
rity could be found for such a proceeding in the constitution, which 
Southern men carried with them into secession as the children of 
Israel carried the ark of covenant into the wilderness; and states- 
men, withdrawing from threatened usurpation of power in the old 

nion, could not Togin a new Union by usurpation of prey them- 
selves. If we had not believed in the right of peaceable secession, 
and had not respected the rights of States which had not declared 
for it, the disastrous blunder in selecting the sites of Forts 
Henry and Donelson, the key to our centre, would not have been 
made. Tennessee would have been sooner occupied, and Kentucky 
and Missouri might never have been lost to ourcause. If Mr. Davis 
had not believed that he was engaged in building’ up a new Union 
under all the forms of law and order, he would have been free to 
place himself at the head of his troops, and the briliant military 
genius displayed at Buena Vista, at the head of an invading army of 
natural soldiers, might have won greater victories on wider fields. 

Hamley, a recent writer on the operations of war, says: “Con- 
fronting all Europe, and destitute of all the material of war except 
men, France poured forth armies half clad, half fed, half armed, 
but filled with intelligence, valor and zeal. Old traditions of me- 
thodical war, where troops slept under tents and were fed from 
magazines, were of no value to armies which possessed neither 
tents nor magazines. . . The old system of Frederick met the 
new system of Napoleon and was shattered to pieces.” 

Southern volunteers poured forth filled with the same intelli- 
gence, valor and zeal, and surpassed the Frenchmen in this, they 
were trained horsemen and accustomed to firearms from their 

outh, They were equally fearless and impetuous, and under a 
apoleonic leader, like the French conscripts, would have been 
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veterans in the first engagement, and the battle of Bull Run might 
have been re-enacted on many fields. 

But what the effect might have been of an offensive war, pushed 
boldly into the Northern States, when their people were divided in 
sentiment, and before their armies had been trained and prepared 
for battle, I leave to the student of military operations to discuss 
and decide. If I were called on to describe in brief our conflict, 
I should write thus: the North succeeded because law and consti- 
tution were made to bend to every military necessity, while time 
and West Point discipline made of Northern men the best soldiers 
in the world. The South failed because the most pressing military 
necessities were diregarded when in conflict with constitution 
and law, while West Point discipline chilled the ardor and time 
destroyed the advantages of the best natural soldiers that ever 
lived. But I am not here to mourn over what might have been. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL N. B. FORREST AND HIS CAMPAIGNS. 


I have selected as my subject on this occasion the campaigns of 
Lieutenant-General N. B. Forrest, who was my immediate com- 
mander during the last year and a half of the war, and who, if 
not the greatest military genius, was certainly the greatest revolu- 
tionary leader on our side. He was restrained by no knowledge 
of law or constitution. He was embarrassed by no preconceived 
ideas of military science. His favorite maxim was, “war means 
fighting, and fighting means killing.” Without the slightest know- 
ledge of them, he seemed by instinct to adopt the tactics of the great 
masters of the military art, if there be any such art. 

Hamley says “nothing is more common than to find in writings 
on military matters reference to ‘the rules of war,’ and assertions 
such as some general ‘owed his success to knowing when to dis- 
pense with the rules of war.’ It would be difficult to say what 
these rules are or in what code they are embodied.” Colonel T. 
W. White, a clear-headed officer of my command, expressing the 
same idea more quaintly, said: “It all consists in two words—luck 
and pluck.” Forrest possessed both of these in an eminent degree; 
and his successes, many of which were achieved with men who 
had never been drilled one hour together, illustrated what. might 
have been accomplished by untrained Southern soldiers. 


HIS LIFE BEFORE THE WAR. 


In February, 1841, when I was but ten years of age, I remember 
well a small company of volunteers who marched out of the 
town of Holly Springs, Mississippi, for the relief of Texas, then 
threatened by invasion from Mexico. In that little band stood 
Bedford Forrest, a tall, black haired, gray eyed, athletic youth, 
scarce twenty years of age, who then gave the first evidence of the 
military ardor he possessed. The company saw no fighting, for 
the danger was over before it arrived, and the men received no 
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pay. Finding himself in a strange country without friends or 
money, Forrest, with the characteristic energy which distinguished 
him in after life, split rails at fifty cents per hundred and made the 
money necessary to bring him back to his family and home. 

Without tracing him through the steps by which he accumulated 
a fortune, it is enough to say that at sixteen years of age he was 
left fatherless, with a mother and large family to support on a 
small leased farm, and at forty years of age he was the owner of a 
large cotton plantation and slaves, making about one thousand 
bales of cotton per annum, and engaged in a prosperous business in 
Memphis, the largest city of his native State. His personal courage 
had been severely tested on several occasions; notably at Hernan- 
do, Mississippi, where he was assaulted in the streets by three 
Matlock brothers and their overseer. Bean. Pistols and bowie- 
knives were freely used, and after a terrible fight, in which thirteen 
shots were fired, the three Matlocks and Forrest all wounded, his 
assailants fled and left him master of the field. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL OF A CAVALRY BATTALION, 


On the 14th of June, 1861, Nathan Bedford Forrest was enrolled 
as a private in a Confederate cavalry company, and went into 
camp near Randolph, Tennessee. About the 10th of July, 1861, 
Hon. Isham G. Harris, the great war Governor of Tennessee, know- 
ing Forrest well and having a high regard for the man, telegraphed 
him to come to Memphis, and there, through the aid of General 
Polk, procured authority for him to raise a regiment of cavalry 
for Confederate service. This was somewhat difficult authority to 
obtain at that time, for in the beginning of the war neither side 
regarded cavalry as of much value for fighting purposes; and it is, 
perhaps, more due to Forrest than to any other man, that the cavalry 
was subsequently so largely increased and played such an impor- 
tant part on both sides. But Forrest’s men were not properly called 
cavalry—they more nearly resembled the dragoons of the sixteenth 
century, who are described as “mounted foot soldiers.” Jackson’s 
corps were called “ web-footed cavalry,” and Forrest’s troopers might 
well be called “ winged infantry.” 

On the 20th of July, Forrest mustered his first company into ser- 
vice, and about the same time smuggled out of pte: 9 Kentucky, 
though closely watched, pistols and saddles toequipthem. During 
the second week of October, 1861, he organized a battalion of eight 
companies, of which he was elected Lieutenant-Colonel, and the 
day after its organization moved for Fort Donelson, and com- 
menced hisactiveand brilliant career, which knew nocessation until 
the armies of the South were surrendered. I shall not in this ad- 
dress undertake to follow in detail his successful and marvellous 
career, nor shall I indulge in any flowers of rhetoric to adorn my 
story. I will attempt by a plain and simple recital of his most 
prominent deeds, to raise up the monument he hewed out for him- 
self, and leave to other hands to polish its surface and crown it 
with appropriate wreaths of beauty. 
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HIS FIRST BATTLE. 


After having seen some service in marching and scouting, but 
with little time or inclination for drill, on the 28th of December, 
1861, Forrest, with three hundred men, met the enemy for the first 
time, about four hundred and fifty strong, near Sacramento, Ken- 
tucky. This fight deserves especial notice, not only ‘because of its 
success and the confidence inspired in the raw Confederate cavalry, 
but because it displayed at once the characteristics and natural tactics 
which were subsequently more fully developed and made Forrest 
famous as a cavalry leader. He had marched his command twenty 
miles that day, when he found a fresh trail where the enemy’s cav- 
alry had passed. Putting his command ata gallop, he traveled ten 
miles further before he struck the rear guard. His own command 
was badly scattered, not half up with him; but without halting, he 
rushed headlong at them, leading the charge himself. When he 
had driven the rear guard on to the main body, and they turned 
on him with superior force, he quickly dismounted his men and 
held the enemy in check until his command came up, and ordered 
them to attack in flank and rear. This movement was successful, 
and the retreat of the Federals soon began. Quickly mounting his 
men, he commenced one of his terrible pursuits, fighting hand-to- 
hand with pistol and sword—killing one and wounding two him- 
self—continuing the chase for many miles, and leaving the road 
dotted with wounded and dead. 

His Major, a celebrated preacher and subsequently an equally 
celebrated Confederate Colonel, D. C. Kelly, saw him then for the 
first time under fire, and thus vividly peice the wonderful 
change that always took place in his appearance in a fight: “ His 
face flushed till it bore a striking resemblance to a painted Indian 
warrior’s, and his eyes, usually so mild in their expression, 
blazed with the intense glare of a panther’s about to spring on his 
prey. In fact, he looks as little like the Forrest of our mess table as 
the storm of December resembles the quiet of June.” 

Those who saw him when his brother Jeffrey fell, who was born 
after the death of his father, and who was educated and almost 
idolized by his brother, say that the blaze of his face and the glare 
of his eyes were fearful to behold, and that he rushed like a mad- 
man on the foe, dealing out death with pistol and sword to all 
around him—like Hector fighting over the body of Patroclus: 


“Yet, fearless in his strength, now rushing on 
He dashed amid the fray; now shouting loud, 
Stood firm; but backward not a step retired.”’ 


This first fight, as I have said, illustrated the military character- 
istics of the man, and justified the remark of General Dick Taylor, 
that “he employed the tactics of Frederick at Leuthen and Zorn- 


‘dorf, without even having heard these names.” First, his reckless 


courage in making the attack—a rule which he invariably followed 
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and which tended always to intimidate his adversary. Second, his 
quick dismounting of his men to fight, showing that he regarded 
horses mainly as a rapid means of transportation for his ie 
Third, his intuitive pe oa of the flank attack, so successfully 
used by Alexander, Hannibal and Tamerlane—so demoralizing to 
an enemy even in an open field, and so much more so when made, 
as Forrest often did, under cover of woods which concealed the 
weakness of the attacking party. Fourth, his fierce and untiring 
pursuit. which so often changes retreat into rout and makes victory 
complete. If our Confederate leaders had pursued their victory at 
Manassas, Shiloh and Chickamauga as Forrest pursued this his 
first victory; as he pursued Streight in the mountains of Alabama; 
as he pursued Sooy Smith from West Point; as he pursued Sturgis 
from Tishemingo creek; as he pursued every advantage obtained 
over an enemy—the cause that we lost might perhaps have been 
won. Fifth, Linens without knowing it, Napier’s precept of the 
art of war, he was always in front, making personal observations 
and sending back orders for moving his troops, “while his keen 
eye watched the whole fight and guided him to the weak spot.” As 
Scott said of Wellington— 


‘*Greeting the mandate which sent out 
Their bravest and their best to dare 
A fate their leader shunned to share. 
He his country’s sword and shield 
Still in the battle front revealed, 
And where danger fiercest swept the fied, 
There came like a beam of light.”’ 


This practice brought him into many personal conflicts; and 
General Dick Taylor has well said: “I doubt if any commander, 
since the days of lion-hearted Richard, has killed as many enemies 
with his own hand as Forrest.” This exposed him also to constant 
danger, and he had twenty-seven horses killed and wounded under 
him in battle and was twice severely wounded himself. This 
practice led to imitation by his general officers; and at Hurt’s cross- 
roads, the day before the battle of Franklin, I witnessed what I 
will venture to say was never seen on any other battlefield during 
the war, Forrest with two division and three brigade commanders 
all on the skirmish line in the fight. 


FORT DONELSON AND SHILOH. 


At Fort Donelson his regiment bore a conspicuous part in the 
fight, covered General Pillow’s flank in the most important sortie 
that was made on our side, captured a battery of six guns, and 
retreated in safety, when the garrison surrendered. At Shiloh, 
without taking any part in the main battle, he rendered signal and 
efficient service. Our army had been withdrawn early Sunday 
evening, and when officers and men were sleeping, fondly dream- 
ing that their victory was complete, Forrest, without any orders 
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from any superior officer, had pressed his scouts to the river and 
discovered that reinforcements of the enemy were arriving. I was- 
then in command of an infantry brigade, which, by some over- 
sight, had not received the order to retire, and having continued the 
fight until dark, slept on the ground where Prentiss surrendered. 
About midnight, Forrest awoke me, inquiring for Generals Beaure- 
gard, Bragg and Hardee, and when I could not tell him the head- 

uarters of either, he said, in profane but prophetic language, “If 
the enemy come on usin the morning, we will be whipped like hell.” 
With promptness he carried the information to headquarters, and, 
with military genius, suggested a renewal at once of our attack; 
but the unlettered Colonel was ordered back to his regiment “ to 
keep up a vigilant and strong picket line,” which he did, and gave 
timely notice of the Monday’s attack. On the day after Shiloh, 
General Sherman was attempting to press our army in retreat, and 
the advance guard of his division was composed, as he tells us, of 
two regiments—Seventy-seventh Ohio infantry and Dickey’s Fourth 
Tilinois cavalry. Forrest, with three hundred cavalry, was watchin 
them. Just as they were attempting to cross a small ravine and 
were in some confusion, he made a charge.so fierce and sudden 
that infantry and cavalry were all driven back together. Forrest, 
charging in among them with pistol and sabre, pursued to within 
one hundred and fifty yards of the division in line of battle, while 
cries of “kill him,” “knock him off his horse,” were heard all 
around him. The enemy lost fifteen killed and twenty-five pris- 
oners, while Forrest was severely and his horse mortally wounded. 

General Sherman, in his report of it,says: “The enemy’s cavalry 

came down boldly at acharge led by General Forrest in person, break- 
ing through our lines of skirmishers, when the infantry, without 
cause, threw away their muskets and fled. Theground wasadmirably 
adapted to a defence of infantry against cavalry, being miry and 
covered with fallen timber. As the regiment of infantry broke, 
Dickey’s cavalry began to discharge their carbines and fell into 
disorder. I instantly sent orders to the rear for the brigade to form 
in line of battle, which was promptly executed.” The success and 
result of this attack can be best estimated by considering this. 
further extract from General Sherman’s report: “The check sus- 
tained by us at the fallen timbers delayed our advance, so that. 
night came on us before the wounded were provided for and the 
dead buried ; and our troops being fagged out by three days’ hard 
fighting ” (it will be tens wien that this was the only fighting they 
had on the third day), “exposure and privation, I ordered them 
back to their camps where they now are.” 


A BRIGADIER-GENERAL—CAPTURE OF MURFREESBORO’. 


On the 10th of June, 1862, before he had recovered from his 
wound, at the earnest solicition of prominent citizens of North 
Alabaina; he was ordered to Chattanooga to take command of four 
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regiments of cavalry, which had seen but little if any service. He 
arrived on the 19th of June, and began at once to have his horses 
shod and his men made ready fora move. He was then buta 
Lieutenant-Colonel, though assigned to this command as a Briga- 
dier-General, to which rank he had been recommended for promo- 
tion, and the appointment was subsequently made on the 21st of 
July. After some delay and trouble with his Colonels, growing out 
of the question of rank, he moved from Chattanooga on the 8th of 
July, with about two thousand cavalry rank and file. In five days 
he had crossed the mountains, fought a severe battle at Murfrees- 
boro’, and with his two thousand cavalry, by hard fighting and a 
successful bluff, captured General Crittenden, with seventeen hun- 
dred infantry, four pieces of artillery, six hundred horses, forty 
wagons, twelve hindred stands of arms and ammunition, and a 
large quantity of clothing and supplies. A Union writer estimated 
their loss at one million dollars. In five days more he had driven 
the Union cavalry from Lebanon, captured three picket posts 
around Nashville with one hundred and forty-three prisoners, 
burned four important bridges near the city, a railroad station and 
a large supply of railroad wood, and made his escape from Gene- 
ral Nelson, who was pursuing him with a largely superior force. 
On the 21st July, 1862, the day his commission as Brigadier-Gene- 
ral bears date, while he was tearing up railroad track, burnin 
bridges and doing much damage, he was so completely surrounde 
that his escape seemed impossible, and a telegram was actually 
sent to General Buell that he had been captured, with eight hun- 
dred men; but when the mountain passes were all guarded, and 
the enemy moving on him on every road, he coolly and quietly led 
his men out of the trap set for him, by taking the dry bed of a 
creek, with steep banks, that concealed him from view, running 
parallel with the McMinnivelle road, and passing almost under 
the troops drawn up in line of battle on this road to intercept him. 

On the 23d he joined Bragg at Sparta, where he was for the first 
time furnished with a section of artillery, and as our army moved 
into Kentucky, was ordered to assist in protecting its left flank, 
which he did. 


ORGANIZES A NEW COMMAND IN MIDDLE TENNESSEE. 


But Forrest was best suited to independent action; and, at his 
own request, turned over his brigade in Bragg’s army on the 27th 
of September, 1862, at Bardstown, Kentucky, and in five days had 
marched one hundred and sixty-five miles and was at Murfrees- 
boro’, Tennessee, to organize a new command. 

By the first November, 1862, he had organized a new brigade, 
thirty-five hundred strong, and being anxious to retake the capital 
of his State, had persuaded General Breckinridge, then in com- 
mand, to permit him, with his own force and three thousand in- 
fantry under General Roger Hanson, to attempt it. The move- 
ment was made; but just when the attack was about to begin, and 
when Forrest felt confident of success, an order came to retire, 
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HIS FIRST RAID INTO WEST TENNESSEE. 


On the 10th of December, 1862, Forrest was ordered to move ~ 
with his new brigade of raw cavalry, armed only with shot guns 
and such weapons as they picked up in the country, across the 
Tennessee river to destroy the railroad communication between 
Louisville and Memphis. He called attention to the almost un- 
armed condition of his comman¢; but, in reply, was ordered by 
General Bragg to move at once. Sending an agent forward to 
smuggle percussion caps out of Memphis, he started. By the 15th 
he had crossed the Tennessee river at Clifton, swimming his horses 
and ferrying over his men, artillery and train, with a leaky old 
ferryboat, in a cold, pelting rain, that destroyed most of his small 
supply of percussion caps. Fortunately, his agent arrived that 
night with a fresh supply, and he began his arduous task on the 
16th, after sinking and concealing his ferryboat to make safe his 
return. In two weeks’ time, with about ine thousand raw and 
almost unarmed cavalry, in a small district of country, surrounded 
on three sides by the Tennessee and Mississippi rivers, and on the 
fourth by the Memphis and Charleston railroad, thronged with 
Union soldiers, marching an average of twenty miles a day, he 
fought three heavy battles, had almost daily skirmishing, burned 
fifty railroad bridges, destroyed so much of its trestlework as to 
render the Mobile and Ohio railroad useless there the rest of the 
war, captured eighteen stockades, with two thousand five hundred 
prisoners, took. and disabled ten pieces of field artillery, carried off 
fifty wagons and ambulances, with their teams, captured ten thou- 
sand stands of arms and one million rounds of ammunition, and 
then crossing the Tennessee river, seven hundred yards wide, in a 
few skiffs and one ferryboat, navigated by poles, his horses swim- 
ming, while an enemy ten thousand strong was attempting to cut 
off his retreat, he returned to his camp on the Ist of January, 
1863, with a command stronger in numbers than when he started, 
thoroughly equipped with blankets and oil cloths, their shot guns 
replaced with Enfield rifles, and with a surplus of five hun- 
dred rifles and eighteen hundred blankets and knapsacks. 
While the army of Virginia can justly boast of its unsurpassed 
infantry under Jackson, the West is equally proud of the 
matchless achievements of Forrest and his cavalry. He had 
scarcely returned from this expedition, when he was ordered to 
assist Wheeler in his attack on Dover. Returning from this, he 
was constantly engaged in the battles and skirmishes around Spring 
Hill and Thompson station; and on the 24th of March, 1863, with 
his own command captured Brentwood, with seven hundred and 
fifty-nine prisoners, and destroyed a railroad bridge and block- 
house in a short distance of Nashville. 


CAPTURES STREIGHT. 


‘ On the 23d of April, 1863, he was ordered to the relief of Gen- 
eral Roddy, who was threatened with a heavy force at Tuscumbia. 
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Starting from Spring Hill, Tennessee, and moving with his 
extraordinary celerity, he crossed the Tennessee river on the 
27th and on the 28th joined Roddy, who was holding the 
enemy in check at Town creek. Before him was _ General 
Dodge, with about eight thousand infantry; and — as Forrest 
opened an artillery fire on him, a scout reported Colonel Streight, 
with two thousand two hundred cavalry, moving through Newburg 
towards Moulton, and before him lay unprotected the iron works 
of Monte Vallo, the workshops at Selma, and all the railroads of 
Alabama and Georgia; where he would strike, no one could tell. 
Forrest saw at once that the movement of Dodge was a feint, to 
cover the operations of Streight; and leaving a few regiments to 
keep up a s wee of resistance, he fell back that night toward Court- 
land, to prepare for the pursuit of Streight, which he commenced 
early on the morning of the 29th March, 1863. The story of that 
Gelebrated pursuit, which lasted four days and nights, almost with- 
out cessation; the constant skirmishing, amounting often to heavy 
battles ; the flanking of the bridge over Black creek, through the 
aid of Miss Emma Sanson, who, mounting behind him on his 
horse, piloted him to an old ford; the courage and simplicity of 
that same country girl, spreading out her skirts and telling him to 
get behind her when they dismounted at the ford under fire of the 
enemy; the fierce fighting at Sand mountain at dusk, where men 
fought by the flash of their guns, and where Forrest had one horse 
killed and two wounded under him; the weird midnight attack, 
when he rolled his guns silently by hand to within one hundred 
and fifty yards of his unconscious foe, and awoke the slumbering 
echoes of the mountain with the thunder of his artillerv; the 
sharp crack of the rifle and the Rebel yell, before which the enem 
fled; and the final stratagem by which seventeen hundred Fed- 
erals were captured by six hundred Confederates—has been so often 
and so vividly told, that it needs no repetition, until some Southern 
Waverly shall perpetuate it in romance, or some Southern Homer 
shall embalm it in undying verse. 


THE BATTLE OF CHICKAMAUGA. 


From this time to the battle of Chickamauga he was constantly 
engaged and rendered effective service, both in Middle and East 
Tennessee. In the battle of Chickamauga, his men, dismounted, 
fought with the infantry until the retreat began, when, mounting 
his men, he pursued to within three miles of Chattanooga. He 
captured a Federal officer in a tall tree that had been conveniently 
arranged for an observatory ; mounting to his place, he could see the 
enemy retreating along the roads and in the town of Chattanooga in 
great confusion and chaos. He communicated these facts to head- 
quarters, and urged an immediate advance of the Confederate army 
upon them. Had his example or his advice been followed, Sher- 
man’s march to the sea might never have been made. 
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HE LEAVES BRAGG’S ARMY. 


On the 3d of October, 1863, he was ordered by General Bragg to 
turn over his command, except Dibrell’s brigade, to General 
Wheeler for an expedition into Tennessee. Regarding this as de- 
rogatory to him, he resigned his commission. General Bragg was 
my first brigade commander, and I was more attached to him than 
any General under whom I served. I knew him to be a pure and 
unselfish patriot, and in the fall of 1861 bore from him to Presi- 
dent Davis the strikingly unselfish proposition to turn over to 
General A. 8. Johnston, for active service in Kentucky, his well- 
Grilled army at Pensacola, and to receive raw recruits in its place, 
if he could not be taken with his men; and I would say nothing 
now even to wound his memory. But the promotion of Wheeler 
over Forrest, which he, in an honest desire to promote the good of 
the service, recommended, was unfortunate. 

Wheeler, a brave, generous, unselfish and educated soldier, did 
not desire it, and suffered in public estimation when it was thrust 
on him. Forrest, though a great strategist, trusted largely for 
tactics and many military details to officers under him; and if 
Wheeler had remained second to Forrest, as he was perfectly will- 
ing to do, a more splendid combination for cavalry operations could 
scarcely have been made. Thus ended Forrest’s career in Bragg’s 
army; but before we turn from this Department, I must recall an 
anecdote strikingly illustrative of the estimation in which Forrest 
was held by the people, and which he always told on himself with 
great delight. When Bragg was retreating from Tennessee, Forrest 
was among the last of the rear guard, and an old lady ran out of 
her house to the gate, as he was passing, and urged him to turn 
back and fight. As he rode on without stopping, she shook her 
fist at him in great rage and said: “Oh! you great, big, cowardly 
rascal, I only wish old Forrest was here; he’d make you fight!” 


ORGANIZES A NEW COMMAND IN WEST TENNESSEE AND NORTH 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. Davis refused to pone his resignation, but promoted him 
to the rank of Major-General, and assigned him to the command of 
North Mississippi and West Tennessee, and gave him permission 
to take with him his old battalion, now known as McDonald’s, and 
Morton's battery, which he had organized, and whose guns he had 
captured—the whole force amounting to three hundred men and 
four guns. He reached Mississippi with this force on the 15th of 
November, 1863, and after reporting to General Joseph E. John- 
ston, and receiving the assistance of Major-General 8. D. Lee to 
pass the enemy’s line on the Memphis and Charleston railroad, he 
reached Jackson, Tennessee, on the 6th day of December, 1863, 
and for the fourth time during the war began to organize a new 
command. At this time West Tennessee was full of little com- 
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panies of from ten to thirty men willing to. fight, but unwilling to 

o far from home or into the infantry service. The arrival of 
Forrest was the signal for all these men to rally around him, and 
‘by the 23d of December he had collected a force of about three 
thousand men, all unarmed except about two hundred. In the 
meantime, General Hurlbut was not idle, and General Sherman, 
who was determined to capture Forrest if possible, was directing 
‘the movements against him. 

The rains had been heavy and the streams were all full. The 
Tennessee was behind him and on his left, the Mississippi on his 
right, and before him were the Forked Deer, Hatchie and Wolf 
rivers, and General Hurlbut at Memphis, with twenty thousand 
‘troops, watching every probable crossing place of these rivers, 
while troops were moving from Union City, Fort Pillow and 
Paducah, on his flank and rear. Loaded down as he was with 
three thousand unarmed men and a heavy train of supplies, escape 
would have seemed impossible to a Jess daring and less wary man. 
But one of the greatest secrets of Forrest’s success was his perfect 
system of scouts. He kept able and reliable scouts all around 
him and at great distances, and always knew where his enemy was, 
what he had, what he was doing, and very often for days in ad- 
vance what he was about todo. While the enemy were watching 
for him at Purdy and Bolivar, he unexpectedly crossed the 
Hatchie at Estenaula—not, however, without some sharp fighting 
before he got away. And when they were expecting him to cross 
the Wolf near its headwaters, he made a bold dash for Memphis 
and crossed one regiment, having only two armed companies over 
Wolf river bridge, in nine miles of that city. By skillful handling of 
his five hundred armed men, and the occasional display of his 
large number unarmed, he fought several successful skirmishes, 
captured the bridge over Wolf river near Lafayatte station, on the 
Memphis and Charleston railroad, and held the enemy in check at 
Collierville until he passed into Mississippi, with thirty-five hun- 
dred men, forty wagons loaded with subsistence, two hundred beef 
cattle and three hundred hogs. The correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, writing from Memphis, January 12, 1864, says: 
“Forrest, with less than four thousand men, has moved right 
through the Sixteenth army corps, has passed within nine miles 
of Memphis, carried off one hundred wagons, two hundred beef 
cattle, three thousand conscripts and innumerable stores, torn up 
railroad track, cut telegraph wire, burned and sacked towns, run 
over pickets with a single derringer pistol, and all, too, in the face 
-of ten thousand men.” 

General Forrest was met near Lafayette by General Chalmers, 
with twelve hundred men, who covered his further march into 
Mississippi, and who from then, until the close of the war, was his 
second in command. 

The next month was occupied in obtaining arms for his recruits 
-and reorganizing his command into four brigades. When this took 
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place, many officers who had been commanding little squads as 
companies were thrown out of office. This occasioned great 
dissatisfaction, and about one-third of the recruits deserted and 
went back to West Tennessee. Before this organization was com- 
pleted, General Sherman commenced his movements in Missis- 
sippi. 

‘ THE DEFEAT OF GENERAL W. SOOY SMITH. 

On the 3d of February, 1864, General Sherman began his move- 
ment from Vicksburg to Meridian, Mississippi, and at the same time 
sent a force up by Yazoo City, to take Forrest in rear at Grenada, and 
ordered General W. Sooy Smith to “move from Collierville on 
Pontotoc and Okalona,” &c., and to meet him at Meridian, Missis- 
sippi, as near the 10th of February as he could. 

eneral Sherman says “General Polk seemed to have no sus- 
picion of our intention to disturb him.” If this were true, he 
certainly could not say the same thing of Forrest. He knew that 
Smith’s cavalry was preparing to move some time before it did 
move. On the 8th two infantry columns moved—one on Panola 
and the other on Wyatt—and on the 9th, one day before the cav- 
alry started, Forrest, then at Oxford, telegraphed Chalmers, at Pa- 
nola, to skirmish with the infantry, but that this was a feint, and 
he must be ready to intercept the cavalry, which he predicted 
would strike for Columbus and the prairie country of east Missis- 
sippi, where we had government works and a large quantity of 
corn. McCulloch’s and Richardson’s brigades were then stretched 
out from Panola to Abbeville, watching the crossings of the Talla- 
hatchie river, while Jeff. Forrest’s brigade was at Grenada, watching 
the forces at Yazoo City, and Bell, at Oxford, organizing. On the 
10th Smith started from Collierville. On the 11th McCulloch 
moved to Oxford on converging lines with him. By the 14th it 
was manifest that Smith was moving for the prairie, and Forrest 
ordered a concentration of his command near West Point to inter- 
cept him, and this was accomplished by the 18th—Jeff. Forrest 
reaching there on the 17th. His brigade was thrown forward 
towards Aberdeen, and continued skirmishing with the enemy 
until the 20th. On the 20th Bell’s brigade was sent to keep on the 
flank of the enemy and cover Columbus, and McCulloch and 
Richardson moved up to support Jeff. Forrest, and all fell back, 
slowly skirmishing to West Point. A telegram received here an- 
nounced that General 8. D. Lee, with three brigades, would be with 
us early on the 22d, and Forrest retired behind Suqua-ton-cha 
creek, of steep banks and miry bottom, and over which there were 
but few bridges, easily defended. This was a perfectly safe po- 
sition, where he could easily hold the enemy in check until aa 
could arrive. Smith was in a complete cul-de-sac, formed by the 
Se align: on his right, the Tibbee before him, and the Tom- 
bigbee on his left; and Lee and Forrest united could have crossed 


the Suqua-ton-cha behind him and captured his command. 
Early on the morning of the 21st a heavy fire was opened on our 
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ware composed of two regiments, dismounted and thrown out in 
ront of the bridge, four miles west of West Point. Forrest soon 
came up to where I was standing on the causeway leading to the 
bridge, and as it was the first time I had been with him in a fight, 
I watched him closely. His manner was nervous, impatient and 
imperious. He asked me what the enemy were doing, and when 
I gave him the report just received from Colonel Duff, in command 
of the pickets, he said, sharply: “I will go and see myself,” and 
started across the bridge, which was about thirty yards long, and 
then being raked by the enemy’s fire. This struck me at the time 
as a needless and somewhat braggadocia exposure of himself, and 
I followed him to see what he would do. When we reached the 
other bank, the fire of the enemy was very heavy, and our men 
were falling back—one running without hat or gun. In an instant 
Forrest seized and threw him on the ground, and while the bullets 
were whistling thick around him, administered a severe thrashing 
with a brush of wood. A short time afterward I saw this scene 
illustrated in Harper’s Weekly, as Forrest breaking in a conscript. 
He stood a few minutes, and when the fire slackened a little, 
ordered up his escort and McCulloch’s brigade ; and they soon came. 
Leaving McCulloch in position, he mounted with his escort, a 
splendid company of seventy-five young men, who each seemed 
inspired with the reckless courage of their leader, and dashed 
off through the woods to the flank and rear of the enemy. He 
soon discovered that the attacking force was small; and at once 
suspecting it to be the attack of a rear guard to cover a retreat, he 
ordered the first division forward, and the enemy fell back rapidly 
before him until they reached a wood four miles north of West 
Point, where they made a stand in force. After a heavy fight, in 
which he lost eighty killed and wounded, and the enemy as many, 
and where he took seventy-five prisoners, he drove them back 
again, and continued the pursuit until dark, when he bivouacked 
on ground prepared by the enemy, and where he found forage and 
camp fires all ready for his use. Continuing the pursuit early on 
the morning of the 22d, he overtook the main body of the Federals 
drawn up in line of battle at Okalona, a town situated in an open 
prairie. Up to this time he had with him only his first division, 
not exceeding two thousand men. Before him, in an open prairie, 
where all the movements of each side could be seen, was Sooy 
Smith, with seven thousand picked Federal cavalry, selected espe- 
cially, it is said, to crush the Confederate leader. If Sooy Smith 
had fallen back from his dangerous position at West Point to draw 
Forrest from a junction with Lee, he had acted with wisdom and 
skill; and now the long-looked for opportunity seemed to have 
arrived, when, with a superior force of well drilled and splendidly 
armed cavalry, in an open prairie peculiarly fitted for cavalry ope- 
rations, the cherished gbject of General Sherman could be accom- 

lished. A less impetuous man than Forrest might have paused 

efore such a situation; but he never hesitated a moment. His 
2 
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two brigades of the first division had been ordered forward on two 
different roads, converging at Okalona, and on they came ata run; 
and at this moment Bell’s brigade, which had been watching the 
flank of the enemy, came in from an opposite direction. Forrest, 
putting himself at the head of one regiment of this brigade, 
mounted, made his favorite flank attack, while his three brigades, 
quickly dismounted, attacked in front; and, after a short fight, the 
enemy, as if paralyzed with fear, fled almost without a, struggle, 
leaving a small battery of artillery and about thirty killed and 
wounded. Sooy Smith, in his report, accounts for his defeat thus: 
“ After the Fourth regulars had driven one entire Rebel brigade out 
of town three times, a portion of McCrillis’ brigade, sent to the sup- 
port of the Fourth, stampeded at the yells of our own men charging, 
and galloped back through and over everything, spreading confusion 
wherever they went and driving Perkins’ battery of six small 
mountain howitzers off the road into a ditch.” Forrest pursued 
with his accustomed vigor; and twice after this the enemy seemed 
to have regained their courage, and making bold stands, fought 
for a time with stubbornness and skill. In their first stand Colonel 
Jeff. Forrest was killed, and in the last, which occurred about sun- 
down, General Forrest and three hundred men, some distance in 
advance of his main body, was repulsed, and only escaped capture 
by taking shelter, dismounted, in a ravine, which he held by hard 
fighting, until rescued by gallant old Bob McCulloch, Colonel of 
the Second Missouri cavalry, who never failed to come when 
needed, but never received the promotion he deserved. 


SHERKMAN’S MARCH TO MERIDIAN. 


General Sherman, in the meantime, had marched to Meridian, 
and says: “We staid in Meridian five days, expecting every hour 
to hear of General Sooy Smith, but could get no tidings of him 
whatever.” 

As this was an important movement, and as its main object was, 
as we believe, defeated by Forrest, we must pause to consider the situ- 
ation at that time. General Sherman expresses it in these words: 
“The Rebels still maintained a considerable force of infantry and 
cavalry in the State of Mississippi, threatening the river, whose 
navigation had become to us so delicate and important a matter. 
Satisfied that I could check this by one or two quick moves inland, 
and thereby set free a considerable body of men held as local garri- 
sons, I went up to Nashville and represented the case to General 
Grant.” General Sherman further says: “A chief part of the enterprise 
was to destroy the Rebel cavalry commanded by General Forrest, who 
were a constant threat to our railway communications in Middle 
Tennessee, and I committed this task to Brigadier-General W. Sooy 
Smith. General Hurlbut had in his command about seven thousand 
five hundred cavalry, scattered from Columbus, Kentucky, to Cor- 
inth, Mississippi, and we proposed to make up an aggregate cavalry 
force of about seven thousand ‘effective,’ out of these and the 
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twenty-five hundred which General Smith had brought with him 
from Middle Tennessee. With this force General Smith was ordered 
to move from Memphis, straight for Meridian, Mississippi, and to 
start by February Ist. I explained to him personally the nature 
of Forrest as a man and of his peculiar force; told him that in his 
route he was sure to encounter Forrest, who always attacked with 
a vehemence for which he must be prepared, and that after he had 
repelled the first attack, he must in turn assume the most determined 
offensive, overwhelm and utterly destroy his whole force. I knew 
that Forrest could not have more than four thousand cavalry, and 
my own movement would give employment to every other man of 
the Rebel army not immediately present with him, so that he (Gen- 
eral Smith) might act on the hypothesis I have stated.” Again, 
referring. to the same subject, General Sherman, in his Memoirs, 
says: “The object of the Meridian expedition was to strike the 
roads inland, so to paralyze the Rebel forces that we could take 
from the defence of the Mississippi river the equivalent of a corps 
of twenty thousand men, to be used in the next Georgia cam- 
paign, and this was actually done. At the same time, I wanted to 
destroy General Forrest, who, with an irregular force of cavalry, 
was constantly threatening Memphis and the river above, as well 
as our routes of supply in Middle Tennesse. In this we utterly 
failed, because General W. Sooy Smith did not fulfill his orders, 
which were clear and specific, as contained in my letter of instruc- 
tion to him of January 27th, at Memphis, and my personal expla- 
nations to him at the same time.” As this letter is very important 
in this connection, and has never been published, I give it in full: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE TENNESSEE, 
MEMPHIS, July 27th, 1864. 


Brigadier-General WILLIAM Sooy SMITH, Commanding Cavalry, &c.: 


Dear General—By an order issued this day, I have placed all the 
cavalry of this department subject to your command. I estimate you can 
make a force of full seven thousand men, which I believe to be superior and 
better in all respects than the combined cavalry which the enemy hasin all the 
State of Mississippi. 

I will, in person, start for Vicksburg to-day, and with four divisions of in- 
fantry, artillery and cavalry, move out for Jackson, Brandon and Meridian, 
aiming to reach the latter place by February 10th. General Banks will feign 
on Pascagonla, and General Logan on Rome. 

I want you, with your cavalry, to move from Collierville on Pontotoc and 
Okalona, thence sweeping down near the Mobile and Ohio railroad, disable 
that road as much as possible, consume or distroy the resources of the enemy 
along that road, break up the connection with Columbus, Mississippi, and 
finally reach me at or ncar Meridian, as near the date I have mentioned as 

ssible. 
Per his will call for great energy of action on your part; but I believe youare 
equal to it, and you have the best and most experienced troops in the service, 
and they will do anything that is possible. General Grierson is with you, 
and is familiar with the whole country. I will send up from Hains Bluff an 
expedition of gunboats and transports combined to feel up the Yazoo, as the 
present stage of water will permit. This will disconcert the enemy. My 
movement on Jackson will also divide the enemy, so that by no combination 
can he reach you with but a part of his force. 
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I wish you to attack any force of cavalry you meet, and follow them south- 
ward, but in no event be drawn into the forks of the streams that make up 
the Yazoo, nor over into Alabama. x 

Don’t let the enemy draw you into minor affairs, but look solely to the 
greater object to destroy his communication from Okolona to Meridian, and 
then eastward to Selma. From Okolona south you will find abundance of 
forage collected along the railroad, and the farms have standing corn in the 
fields. Take liberally of all these, as well as horses, mules, cattle, &c. As 
a rule, respect dwellings and families as something too sacred to be disturbed 
by soldiers ; but mills, barns, sheds, stables and such like things use for the 
benefit and convenience of your command. 

If convenient, send into Columbus and destroy all the machinery there, 
and the bridge across Tombigbee, which enables the enemy to draw the 
resources of the east side of the Valley, but this is not of sufficient importance 
to delay your movement. 

Try and communicate with me by scouts and spies from the time you reach 
Pontotoc, avoid any large force of infantry, leaving them tome. We have 
talked over this matter so much that the above covers all points not provided 
Zor in my published orders of to-day. 

Iam, yours, &c., 


W. T. SHERMAN, Major-General Commanding. 


While General Sherman admits the defeat of General W. Sooy 
Smith and censures him severely, he claims that his own move- 
ment was a complete success, and said, in general orders dated Me- 
ridian, Mississippi, February 18th, 1864: “ Having fulfilled and 
well all the objects of the expedition, the troops will return to the 
Mississippi river.” 

Now we know that the whole North expected Selma to be des- 
troyed or Mobile taken by him, and were sadly disappointed when 
he returned, after tearing up a few miles of railroad track, which 
were soon replaced or repaired. 

General Boynton, who took issue with General Sherman, says: 
“This impression” (that Mobile or Selma was to be taken) “ was 
current at General Grant’s headquarters and at Washington, and 
General Grant himself had written to Halleck, under the date of 
January 15th, 1864, in the same letter which unfolded the spring 
campaign, as follows: ‘I shall direct Sherman, therefore, to move 
out to Meridian with his spare forcee—the cavalry coming from Cor- 
inth and destroying the railroad east and south of there so effec- 
tually that the enemy will not attempt to rebuild them during the 
rebellion. He will then return unless the opportunity of going 
into Mobile appears perfectly plain.’ Again, writing to General 
Thomas at Chattanooga, January 19th, General Grant said: ‘He 
(Sherman) will proceed eastward as far as Meridian at least, and 
will mesa gd destroy the roads east and south of there, and if 
possible will throw troops as far east as Selma, or if he finds Mobile 
so far unguarded as to make his troops sufficient for the enterprise, 
will go there.’ It will be observed in General Shermai’s letter of 
instructions to General Smith, he mentions as objects of attack 
Columbus and Selma, where we had important government works, 
but gives no instructions to attack Forrest; on the contrary, inti- 
mates that an attack will come from him, and the movement seemed 
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to me intended to elude and not attack Forrest. That General 
Smith so understood his instructions is evident from his reports. In 
his report February 26th, 1864, by letter to General Sherman in 
person, he says: ‘I moved the infantry brigade temporarily assigned 
to my command, first on Panola and then on Wyatt, and drew For- 
rest’s forces and attention to those points, while I threw my whole 
force to New Albany, where I crossed the Tallahatchie river without 
opposition. Forrest then fell back to Grenada, and I moved on by 
way of Pontotoc.’ In his more formal report of his operations made 
March 4th, he repeats the same thing more in detail, and seems to 
take credit to himself for having deceived and eluded Forrest. Gene- 
ral Sherman says that Smith might safely have acted on the hypoth- 
esis I have stated, that ‘my movements would give employment to 
every other man of the Rebel army not immediately present with 
him’ (Forrest); and yet, when Sooy Smith turned back from West 
Point, 8. D. Lee was in one day’s march of a junction with For- 
rest. If General Sherman accomplished all he intended, why was 
Smith ordered to Meridian, and why did he wait there five days 
for him? If the chief part of the enterprise was to destroy For- 
rest, why was Smith ordered to ‘move straight for Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi,’ when Forrest was not there and not expected there? Why 
order Smith to move through East Mississippi when Forrest was 
in West Mississippi? Why send infautry to make a feint on Panola 
and Wyatt, when Smith was moving for Pontotoc one hundred 
miles east of Panola? And lastly, if Smith was sent out especially 
to destroy Forrest, why.does Sherman say, ‘I told him that in his 
route he was sure to entownter Forrest?’” 

I have no desire to take part in the controversy between Smith and 
his friend Boynton with General Sherman. Smith may have viola- 
ted the verbal instructions given him by General Sherman, and he 
undoubtedly deserved the censure he received for being outgene- 
raled and whipped by an inferior force. But we cannot consent to 
this achievement of Forrest’s being underrated, by admitting that 
Sherman’s march to Meridian accomplished all that was intended. 

Thus ended Sherman’s effort to crush Forrest and set free the 
large number of men required to hold him in check. Mississippi, 
with its immense stores of corn and beef, was still held, and the 
railroads soon repaired to feed our army in Georgia. But the 
student of military operations will be puzzled to understand how 
Sherman, with four divisions of infantry and a small force of 
cavalry, crossed such streams as the Big Black and Pearl rivers 
and passed through the centre of Mississippi, in the face of two 
divisions of infantry and four splendid brigades of well equipped 
and well drilled cavalry under West Point officers, almost without 
firing a shot, while a man who could not drill a company, with 
three thousand cavalry, one-half raw troops, saved the State by 
defeating General Grant’s Chief of Cavalry with seven thousand 
picked troops. 

It reminds us of what Macauley says of Cromwell: “It is a 
remarkable circumstance that the officers who had studied tactics 
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in what were considered as the best schools, under Vere, in the 
Netherland’s, and Gustavous Adolphus, in Germany, displayed 
far less skill than those commanders who had been born to peaceful 
employments, and never saw even a skirmish until the civil 
war broke out. Cromwell never fought a battle without gain- 
ing a victory; he never gained a victory without annibilating the 
‘force oe tohim.” . . . “In what respect does Cromwell, who 
never drew a sword till upwards of forty, yield to any of these 
famous commanders? And how immeasurably superior to them 
all is he as an improver of victory?” 

I would not by this disparage military education. I would 
not, if I could, disturb a single leaf in the laurel crowns which 
decorate so justly the heads of those whom nature and education 
have combined to make great generals. I do not concurin the 
sentiment so often expressed, that “the Confederacy died of West 
Point”; but I do believe that many a brilliant citizen soldier was 
neglected, and his usefulness paralyzed, if not destroyed, by the 
West Point influence which barred the doors to promotion. Gene- 
ral Joseph E. Johnston, considered by many the first of Confede- 
rate generals, has said, “if Forrest had been an educated soldier 
no other Confederate general would have been heard of,” and yet 
the treatment of Forrest furnishes a striking example of what I 
have said. 

THE THIRD RAID INTO WEST TENNESSEE. 


In the first week of March, 1864, a small brigade of Kentucky 
infantry, seven hundred effective, under General Buford, was 
turned over to Forrest to be mounted, and General Buford assigned 
to command of his Second division. Forrest, ever anxious to be 
moving, determined at once to move into West Tennessee and 
Kentucky, to annoy the enemy and recruit his command, especially 
his new Kentucky brigade. In ten days he mounted his new bri- 
gade, and on the 15th of March commenced his movement, which 
resulted in the capture of Union City, with four hundred and 
seventy-five prisoners, with their arms, ammunition and three 
hundred horses; the attack on Paducah, where a large quantity of 
supplies were obtained, and his Kentucky brigade increased to 
seventeen hundred fighting men; the route of a Federal regiment 
at Bolivar, and the capture of Fort Pillow. This last fight, for 
political purposes, has been, by false testimony, and I believe willful 
perjury, represented as a bloody massacre. The willful and mali- 
cious assaults of a partisan press, who have recently revived these 
slanders for partisan ends, has called forth from Dr. Fitch, of Iowa, 
who was the Union surgeon at Fort Pillow, a complete vindication 
of the Confederates, which has been published in your Monthly 
Papers, and as I have recently published a statement on this subject, 
I will not detain you now with its repetition. You will pardon 
me, however, for saying that I regarded one of my highest duties in 
life well performed when, as a representative in Congress, I placed 
on the records of the country a refutation of this infamous slander 
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on Forrest and his cavalry. It was said that Forrest’s demand for 
a surrender at Paducah, coupled with an implied threat that he 
would not be responsible for the consequences if compelled to take 
the place by assault, showed a predetermination to cold-blooded 
murder. This was the form of his first demand for surrender made 
at Murfreesboro’, and he practiced it afterwards just as he practiced 
his flank attack, and for the same purpose, and with the same 
effect, to intimidate his adversary. 

Again he gathered up a large quantity of supplies and recruits, 
and again General Sherman attempted to have him captured, as 
will be seen from the following telegrams, taken from the Congres- 
sional report on the conduct of the war: 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, April 2, 1864, 
General MCPHERSON, Huntsville : 


I would not give orders about Forrest, who is in your command, only 
the matter involves Kentucky also. As soon as he is disposed of, I will leave 
all matters in your Department to you. Veatch is posted near Purdy to cut off 
his escape by the headwater of the Hatchie. Hurlbut, with infantry and 
cavalry, will move towards Bolivar with a view to catch Forrest in flank as 
he attempts to escape. Brayman will stop a few veteran regiments return- 
ing, and will use them as far out as Union City. 


W. T. SHERMAN, Major-General. 





NASHVILLE, April 11, 1864. 
To General MCPHERSON, Huntsville : 

. If you have at Cairo anything that could go up the Tennessee, 
and move inland on Jackson or Paris even, it would disturb Forrest more 
than anything Hurlbut will do from Memphis. 

W. T. SHERMAN, &c. 


NASHVILLE, April 18, 1864. 


To General MCPHERSON, Huntsville ; General BRAYMAN, Cairo; General 
HuRiBut, Memphis ; and General Stocum, Vicksburg : 


General Grant has made the following orders. . . . General 
Sturgis has started this morning to assume command of all the cavalry at or 
near Memphis, with which he will sally out and attack Forrest wherever he 
may be. General Grierson may seize all the horses and mules in Memphis 
to mount his men and be ready for the arrival of General Sturgis, and 
Buckland’s brigade of infantry should be ready to move out with the cavalry. 


W. T. SHERMAN, Major-General Commanding. 


To further show the great danger apprehended from Forrest at 
this time and the number of troops held to watch him, I cite the 
following dispatch from General Sherman: 


NASHVILLE, April 19, 1864. 


To General RAWLING, Chief of Staff, Washington, D. C.: 


s+ At Memphis are Buckland’s brigade of splendid troops (two 
thousand), three other white regiments, one black artillery at Fort Picker- 
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ing, twelve hundred strong; about one thousand men floating, who are- 
camped in the fort; near four thousand black troops; three thousand 
enrolled and armed militia, and all Grierson’s cavalry, ten thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-three, according to my last returns, of which surely not 
over three thousand are on furlough. Out of this a force of about twenty- 
five hundred cavalry and four thousand infantry could have been made up, 
and by moving to Bolivar could have made Forrest come there to fight or 
get out. I have sent Sturgis down to whip Forrest, and, if necessary, to 
mount enough men to seize any and all the horses of Memphis and wherever 


he may go. 
W. T. SHERMAN, Major-General Commanding. 


And again, writing to General Thomas, at Chattanooga, from 
Nashville, April 25, he says: “The only danger I apprehend is 
from resident guerillas and Forrest coming from the direction of 
Florence. I did want A. J. Smith about Florence to guard against 
that danger.” While the enemy’s coils were being prepared for 
him, Forrest was quietly gathering recruits and supplies. His first 
division had left him on the 15th, under orders of General Polk, to 
guard against a threatened raid from North Alabama on Columbus, 
Mississippi. General Veatch had been posted at Purdy, with ten 
thousand infantry, to guard the headwaters of the Hatchie, and 
was ordered away, to General Sherman’s intense disgust, as shown 
in his dispatches. As soon as Veatch left Purdy, Buford, with-a 
heavy subsistence train, drawn by oxen, moved out by the Purdy 
road, while Forrest, with his escort and the remnant of his old 
battalion—in all about three hundred men—moved so as to protect 
Buford’s flank from a heavy force moving from Memphis under 
Sturgis, and evidently intended, as Sherman had suggested, to 
capture the Confederates while crossing the Hatchie river at 
Bolivar. Forrest reached Bolivar first, and posting his three hun- 
dred chosen veterans in the fortifications, well constructed by the 
Federals when they held this place, he coolly received the attack 
of not less than two thousand cavalry, repulsed them with serious 
loss, and they retired evidently believing Forrest’s whole command 
present. He then moved on, having suffered no serious loss, save 
the wounding of his gallant Adjutant, Major Strange. Hurlbut 
was severely censured, removed from his command at Memphis, 
and General C.C. Washburn put in his place. When, a short 
time after this, Forrest came into Memphis and captured Wash- 
burn’s uniform from the room in which he slept, it is said that 
Hurlbut curtly remarked: “They removed me because I couldn’t 
keep Forrest out of West Tennessee, but Washburn couldn’t keep 
him out of his bedroom.” 


“THE DEFEAT OF STURGIS. 


Forrest reached Tupelo, Mississippi, on the 5th of May, 1864, 
and was busily engaged in reorganizing his command, now con- 
siderably increased by recruits and the addition of General Ghol- 
son’s brigade, recently converted from State into Confederate troops. 

On the 26th, by order of General 8. D. Lee, Deparment Com- 
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mander, Chalmers, with McCulloch’s and Neely’s brigades was 
ordered to Monte Vallo. Alabama, to protect the iron works of that 
region. On the 31st Forrest started with Buford’s division for 
Tuscumbia to assist Roddy in meeting a movement in that quarter, 
and had reached Russellville, Alabama, when he received informa- 
tion that Sturgis, with eight thousand infantry, five thousand cav- 
alry and six batteries, was moving from Memphis into Mississippi, 
parallel with the Memphis and Charleston railroad. Forrest be- 
gan at once to concentrate his scattered command. 

Rucker, from: Oxford, with three small regiments, was thrown 
across the Tallahatchie at New Albany, and commenced to retard 
the enemy’s advance. This little brigade, under Rucker, who was 
second only to Forrest as a fearless fighter—composed of three regi- 
ments, under three dashing young Colonels, Duff, Bill Taylor and 
Alex. Chalmers—was highly complimented by Forrest for gallantr 
in performing this duty. On the 9th Forrest took position with 
two brigades of Buford’s division, Johnson’s brigade of Roddy’s 
division and Rucker’s brigade of Chalmers’ division, east of the 
Hatchie, near Rienzi, to dispute the passage of Sturgis over that 
river, supposing he was moving to reinforce Sherman in Georgia. 
The scouts now reported Sturgis moving south towards Forrest’s 
camp at Tupelo. Chalmers, with two brigades, was then at Monte 
Valle, Alabama; Roddy, with one brigade, near Tuscumbia; Ghol- 
son, with one brigade, near Jackson, Mississippi. General 8. D. 
Lee, now in command, determined to fall back toward Okalona 
until he could concentrate his forces, and left that night by rail, 
after ordering Forrest to get in front of Sturgis and retard his ad- 
vance. Forrest moved before day to take position at Bryce’s cross- 
roads, on a dividing ridge where the waters of the Hatchie rise and 
run north and of the Tallahatchie rise and run south, and when 
in four miles of that place he learned that the enemy had already 
poe it and were now between him and his headquarters at 

pelo. 

He had with him there his three smallest brigades, the effective 
strength of which at that time he reported as follows: Lyons’, eight 
hundred; Rucker’s, seven hundred, and Johnson’s, five hundred; 
while Buford, with Bell’s brigade, about fifteen hundred strong, and 
two batteries of artillery, were some distance in the rear. Ordering 
them to move instantly up, which they did, coming eight miles in a 
gallop, he moved forward with the men he had and opened the fight, 
and at the same time ordered Buford to send one regiment across the 
country to attack the enemy in rear. The battle raged fiercely for 
some hours with doubtful success, and eight hundred Federals and 
six hundred and forty Confederates fell dead and wounded around 
Bryce’s house. One peculiarity of Forrest’s fighting was his almost 
reckless use of artillery, and on this occasion he had eight pieces 
of artillery that were boldly handled by Captain Morton, a beard- 
less youth, with the face of a woman and the courage of a lion. 
The Federals made several splendid charges, that were repulsed at 
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short range by the artillery, double-shotted with cannister. The 
Confederates insist. that both the Federal infantry and cavalry 
were in this fight. The Federal cavalry officers who censured Stur- 
gis, say they had cavalry alone, and that instead of falling back 
with his cavalry on to his infantry, prepared in line, he undertook 
to hold the position with his cavalry, and bring up his infantry 
five or more miles at double-quick, and that they arrived broken 
down and unformed just as the cavalry were driven back on them, 
and all went pell-mell together. Be this as it may, when Forrest 
captured Bryce’s house, the enemy’s infantry in column were in 
full view coming up. He turned loose on them his own eight 
ieces of artillery and six more just captured, and about that time 
arteau’s regiment struck them in rear, and the flight commenced. 
A more terrific pursuit was never seen. The negroes had been 
sworn on their knees in line before starting from Memphis to show 
no quarter to Forrest’s men, and on their shirts and banners was 
inscribed, “Remember Fort Pillow.” This had a double effect: it 
made the Federals afraid to surrender, and infuriated Forrest’s 
men; and it is said that nineteen hundred were killed in this pur- 
suit, which was continued sixty miles. The exact truth as to this 
fight will, perhaps, never be known; but taking either the Federal 
or Confederate accounts of it, it was the most brilliant victory of 
the war on either side. Forrest reports his force as thirty-two 
hundred cavalry and eight pieces of artillery. The Federal report 
places Sturgis’ force at thirty-three hundred cavalry, fifty-four hun- 
dred infantry and seventeen pieces of artillery. With a superior 
force of cavalry, he might well have expected to hold, with them 
alone, his position, well selected at Bryce’s cross-roads, until his 
infantry could come up. Sturgis was as much astonished at his 
defeat as any one, and was so terribly mortified that when A. J. 
Smith moved out after Forrest, a confidential spy from Memphis 
reported that Sturgis was sitting in a hotel soliloquizing, “It can’t 
be done, sir!” and when asked what could not be done, he said, 
“They c-a-n-’t whip old Forrest!” 
In this battle, two thousand prisoners were taken, all the artillery 
(seventeen pieces), the whole ordnance train, well supplied with 


ammunition and many articles of value to us; the ambulance and 


wagon train, filled with most acceptable supplies, especially coffee, 
which the hungry Confederates had not tasted for many days. 

General Sherman, in a cipher dispatch, dated June 20th, 1864, 
says: “He whipped Sturgis fair and square, and now I will put 
him against A. J. Smith and Mower, and let them try their hand.” 
By this victory Forrest not only saved Columbus and the rich 
prairie region of Mississippi again, but he saved Mobile also by 
the withdrawal of A. J. Smith’s division, which had been ordered 
to its attack. 

Roemer, speaking of the battle of Arbela, says: “From that 
great day when in person Alexander led the Macedonian horse, 
he ranks the first of cavalry generals of all times, and the tactics 
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there displayed were in every respect the same which now receive 
the sanction of modern science—sudden deployment and bold 
attack, outflanking the enemy’s wings, dividing the enemy’s forces, 
rallying, attacking the rear, supporting the menaced point, and, to 
crown all, a pursuit of six hundred stadia (seventy-five miles) in 
twenty-four hours. Never was there a greater achievement in 
ancient or modern warfare.” 

When a new edition of Roemer’s work on cavaly is written, it is 
to be hoped that the battle of “Tishmingo Creek,” or “‘ Bryce’s Cross- 
roads,” as the Federals call it, will not be forgotten, where the battle 
was fought and a pursuit of sixty miles made all in thirty hours. 


THE FIRST INVASION OF A. J. SMITH INTO MISSISSIPPI. 


That you may appreciate the immense work Forrest was now 
doing, besides keeping about thirty thousand men constantly 
engaged to watch him, I cail attention to the following telegrams 
from General Sherman. His telegram from Nashville, dated April 
4, 1864, to General Rawlings, shows that General Corse was sent 
up Red river to bring A. J. Smith “with all dispatch to Vicksburg 
and up the Yazoo river and rapidly occupy Grenada. His appear- 
ance there, with ten thousand men, will be a big bombshell in 
Forrest’s camp, should he, as I fear he will, elude General Hurlbut. 
At Grenada, Smith will! do all the mischief he can, and then strike 
boldly across the country by Aberdeen to Russellville and Decatur.” 
This movement was defeated by the victory over Sooy Smith and 
the advance into Middle Tennessee and Kentucky. A little later A. 


J. Smith was ordered to assist in taking Mobile; and this was | 


broken up by the defeat of Sturgis, as shown by the following tele- 
gram from General Sherman to Honorable E. M. Stanton, Sec- 
retary of War, dated Big Shanty, June 14, 1864: “I have just 
received news of the defeat of our party sent out from Memphis, 
whose chief object was to hold Forrest there and keep him off our 
road. I have ordered A. J. Smith not to go to Mobile, but to go out 
from Memphis and defeat Forrest at all costs.” 

Again, as early as June 6, General Sherman telegraphed General 
Thomas to prepare a cavalry raid for Opelika, Alabama; but when 
it was ready to move he was afraid to let it start, and telegraphed 
to General Rousseau, at Nashville, June 20th, . . “wait and 
see what Forrest will do.” And on the 29th June to the same 
officer: “Do not start until we know something definite of General 
A. J. Smith.” To the same officer on the 30th June: “The move- 
ment I want you to study and be prepared for is contingent on the 
fact that General A. J. Smith defeats Forrest or holds him well in 
check.” And July 6th to the same officer: “That cavalry expedi- 
tion must be off now. . . . I have official information that 
General A. J. Smith is out from Memphis, with force enough to 
give Forrest full occupation.” 

On the 24th June General Sherman telegraphs, through his aid, 
L. M. Dayton, to General Thomas: “General A. J. Smith moves 
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from Memphis via Corinth to engage Forrest. . . . Smith has: 
nine thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry.” General 
Smith moved slowly and cautiously; Generals 8. D. Lee and 
Forrest were concentrating forces and fortifying at Okalona to meet 
him. The first division was thrown forward above Pontotoc, to 
watch Smith, with orders to skirmish with him slightly, but let 
him come on. Smith reached Pontotoc on the 11th of June and 
halted until the 13th, as if hesitating what to do. On the 13th 
Smith turned east and moved rapidly towards Tupelo, as if 
alarmed, but repulsed, with promptness and severe loss to us, two 
flank attacks.made on him during the day. During the night 
Smith entrenched himself at Harrisburg, the site of an old town 
on the hill above Tupelo, with nine thousand infantry, three thou- 
sand cavalry and twenty pieces of artillery. Major-General 8. D. 
Lee, now in command of the Confederate forces, had seven thou- 
sand cavalry, twenty-one hundred dismounted cavalrymen acting 
as infantry and twenty pieces of artillery. 

The enemy had greatly the advantage in force and position. 
General Smith, with a splendid corps of infantry, hardened by 
long and active service, was in an entrenched position on a hill 
covered with timber. General Lee, with dismounted cavalry, was 
in an open field where every man he had and every movement he 
made could be plainly seen. 

The enemy would not come out of his entrenchments. Gene- 
ral Maury from Mobile was telegraphing for help against a 
threatened assault, and General Lee determined to attack the 
enemy in position. Brave men never marched more fearlessly to 
death than did Forrest’s cavalry on that occasion, as the terrible 
slaughter testified, including among the killed and wounded three 
brigade commanders and almost every regimental commander 
engaged. We were badly defeated, and in a very short time, but 
the enemy never moved from his entrenchments to improve his 
victory, and on the next day moved off rapidly again as if in 
retreat. General Forrest dashed after the rear guard in his usual 
style of pursuit, when just under the hill beyond the little prairie, 
above Town creek (where it issaid De Soto fought the Indians, and 
where old bayonets and musket balls were found in the earth, 
mingled with Indian arrow heads), Forrest suddenly came upon 
the enemy’s infantry drawn upin line toreceivehim. Heattacked 
at once, and was driven back with heavy loss, and severely wounded 
himself. Thus ended two sharp defeats in two successive days, for 
which General Lee has been somewhat censured, as he was in im- 
mediate command, General Jordan, the biographer of Forrest, 
who wrote under his supervision (and to whose valuable book I 
am greatly indebted for many details used in preparing this ad- 
dress), leaves the impression that General Lee made the fight from 
supposed necessity and without the concurrence of Forrest. 

I know that this is not the true statemont of the case. 

Lee, Forrest, Buford and I were riding to the front when the 
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battle was about to begin. Buford said to Lee and Forrest, who 
had spent the night and morning together in consultation: “Gentle- 
men, you have not asked my opinion about this fight; but I tell 
you, we are going to be badly whipped.” Forrest replied, sharply: 
‘You don’t know what you are talking about; we'll whip ’em in 
five minutes.” Buford replied: “I hope you may be right, but I 
don’t believe it.” 
Forrest was a great general; but he never rose to that greatness 
and dignity of soul which enabled Robert E. Lee at Gettysburg to 
assume the responsibility of a failure. 
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THE SECOND INVASION OF A. J. SMITH. ~ 


On the 19th of July, 1864, General Grant telegraphed from City 
Point, Virginia, to General Sherman: “I see by Richmond papers 
of yesterday that Smith has left Tupelo. Although they call it a 
retreat, I judge from S. D. Lee’s dispatch that Forrest has been 
badly whipped. Smith, however, ought to be instructed to keep a 
close watch on Forrest and not permit him to gather strength and 
move into Middle Tennessee.” 

General Sherman gave the order, but he no longer talks so flip- 
pantly about whipping Forrest as he had done. He telegraphs 
General Washburn, July 25th: “It was by General Grant’s special 
order General Smith was required after his fight to pursue and 
continue to follow Forrest. General Smith must keep well after 
Forrest, and rather watch him closely, than attempt to pursue him ; 
but when he does fight, he should keep the advantage.” General 
Washburn replies, Memphis, August 4th, 1864: “ Forrest is below 
Okalona; I am moving in that direction, while Smith is after him 
with five thousand cavalry and ten thousand infantry.” On the 
11th Washburn further telegraphed: “In addition to his own 
proper force, ten thousand strong, he has three thousand colored 
troops from Memphis, three Minnesota regiments sent me from 
Saint Louis, and four thousand cavalry.” 

On the 4th of August General Sherman telegraphed General 
Grant: “General Washburn is moving from Holly Springs on Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi. He thinks that Forrest is dead, from the 
‘wound he received in his battle with General Smith.” 

If this movement of General Washburn was not a myth, as he 
‘was never heard of in the field, he must have suddenly returned, 
when he learned that Forrest was not dead. The only time he was 
ever known to be in the neighborhood of Forrest, was when he 
ran out of his bedroom in Memphis, in light marching order, leay- 
ing his uniform behind, which Forrest captured and afterward 
restored to him. Washburn, in return, sent to Forrest some gray 
cloth, gold lace and trimmings to make him a Confederate uniform. 


General Smith moved slowly, repairing the railroad from Grand’ 


Junction to Abbeville as he came. 
On the 8th of August Forrest again took the field in a buggy, 
though still suffering severely from his wound. 
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On the 18th the enemy had completed the railroad to Abbeville, 
thrown a pontoon bridge across the Tallahatchie river at that place, 
and commenced his movement on Oxford. Feeling unable to 
contend with A. J. Smith, with his largely superior command, he 
determined to make a counter movement on Memphis with one- 
half of his command, leaving the other half under his first divi- 
sion commander—the whole force not then exceeding four thousand 
effective. He conceived this idea on the morning of the 18th of 
August, 1864, and sending out men to cut the telegraph wires in 
rear of Smith, promptly at 5 P. M. of the same day he started, 
saying to his second in command, “If you can hold them back two 
days, I will be in Memphis.” Believing it the best method of 
delaying the enemy, the officer left in command determined to 
threaten an attack. Early on the morning of the 19th, taking his 
escort and Colonel Burrows’ regiment, two hundred and fifty strong, 
having placed his command in astrong position behind Hurricarie 
creek to receive any return attack that might follow, he moved on 
Abbeville, captured forty pickets on the Oxford road, and charged 
into town. As the Confederates came in, a large force of Federal 
cavalry went rushing out. Colonel Burrows, a dashing preacher, 
who fought as well as he prayed, wanted to charge after them; but 
the officer in command ordered a halt until he galloped to the top 
of the hill and saw a heavy force drawn up behind it, evidently to 
receive a pursuing charge, and withdrew. The return attack came, 
and was severely repulsed, and the enemy were held back more 
than two days without discovering the absence of Forrest. This 
affair at Abbeville and the affair at Town creek, where Forrest’s com- 
mand was so quickly cut to pieces and himself severely wounded in 
a similar trap, led me to believe that A. J. Smith had studied Forrest 
more closely than any other Federal general who met him. The 
movement on Memphis had the desired effect to draw Smith back. 
A similar movement by Van Dorn on Holly Springs drew Grant from 
Oxford; and it is believed that a similar movement, made when 
our army lay at Canton, Mississippi, twenty thousand strong, while 
Memphis was lightly garrisoned, would have drawn Grant from 
before Vicksburg. The railroad could have put them in Panola 
in two days—three days’ marching would have put them in Mem- 
phis; and, with the Mississippi river in our possession at Memphis 
and Port Hudson, Grant would have starved sooner than Pemberton. 
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IN SHERMAN’S REAR IN MIDDLE TENNESSEE. 


This campaign ended on the 23d of August, and Forrest, without 
any time to rest, was ordered to the defence of Mobile. On his way 
to Mobile, he was met by his new Department commander, Gene- 
ral Dick Taylor, and I give their interview and its results in the 
graphic language of the latter. 

“General Maury was informed by telegraph of my presence, that 
I assumed command of the Department, and would arrest Forrest’s 
movement. An hour later, a train from the north, bringing Forrest 
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in advance of his troops, reached Meridian, and was stopped, and 
the General, whom I had never seen, came to report. He was a tall, 
stalwart man, with greyish hair, mild countenance, slow and 
homely of speech. In a few words he was informed that I con- 
sidered Mobile safe for the present, and that all our energies must 
be directed to the relief of Hood’s army, then west of Atlanta. 
The only way to accomplish this was to worry Sherman’s com- 
munications north of the Tennessee river, and he must move his 
cavalry in that direction at the earliest moment. To my surprise, 
Forrest suggested many difficulties and asked numerous questions: 
how he was to get over the Tennessee? how he was to get back if 
ressed by the enemy? how he was to be supplied? what should 
be his line of retreat in certain contingences? what he was to do 
with his prisoners, if any were taken? etc. I began to think he had 
no stomach for the work, but at last, having isolated the chances 
of success from cause of failure, with the care of a chemist experi- 
menting in his laboratory, he rose and asked for Fleming, the 
superintendent of the railway, who was on the train by which he 
had come. Fleming appeared—a little man on crutches (he had 
recently broken a leg), but with the energy of a giant—and at once 
stated what he could do in the way of moving supplies on his line, 
which had been repaired up to the Tennessee boundary. Forrest’s 
whole manner was now changed. Ina dozen sharp sentences he 
told his wants; said he would leave a staff officer to bring up his 
supplies; asked for an engine to take him back twenty miles north 
to meet his troops; informed me he would march with the dawn, and 
hoped to give an account of himself in Tennessee. Moving with 
great rapidity, he crossed the Tennessee, captured stockades, with 
their garrisons, burned bridges, destroyed railways, reached the 
Cumberland below Nashville, drove away gunboats, captured and 
destroyed several transports, with immense stores, and spread 
alarm over a wide region. The enemy concentrated on him from 
* all directions, but he eluded or defeated their several columns, 
recrossed the Tennessee river, and brought off fifteen hundred 
prisoners and much spoil. Like Clive, nature made him a great 
soldier; and he was without the former’s advantages. Limited as 
was Clive’s education, he was a Borson of erudition compared with 
Forrest.” Such was the quick resolves, the prompt execution and 
the brilliant result of the first short meeting between these two 
remarkable men. One, small in statue, but keen in intellect and 
polished by education—the other, rough and powerful in body 
and mind. It was Richard, with a battle-axe, that could cleave the 
bar of iron, meeting Saladin, whose keen scymeter could cut the 
illow of silk. Forrest admitted that he was more awed by Dick 
aylor’s power of will than any man he ever met, or, as he 

expressed it, “I lost my charm when I met Dick Taylor.” 
he consternation of the enemy at his movements can be best 

Be teres from their telegrams to each other at the time. 
rant telegraphs to Sherman from City Point, Virginia, September 
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12th, 1864: “It will be better todrive Forrest from Middle Ten- 
nessee as a first step.” Same day General Sherman telegraphs 
General Webster at Nashville: “Call forward from Kentucky any 
troops that can be spared there, and hold all that come from the 
rear until Forrest is disposed of.” 

On the 28th he telegraphs General Webster: “I will send up the 
road to-night another division, and want you to call forward from 
the rear all you can get.” 

On the same day General Sherman telegraphs General Grant: 


“T send back to Stevenson and Decherd General Thomas to look to 


Tennessee, and have ordered a brigade of the Army of Tennessee 
to Eastport, and the cavalry across to that place from Memphis. 
‘ Forrest has got into Middle Tennessee, and will, I feel cer- 
tain, get on my main road to-night.” 

General Thomas telegraphs to General Sherman from Nashville, 
October 3d, 1864: “Rousseau will continue after Forrest. . . . 
Major-General Washburn is coming up the Tennessee river with 
ten thousand cavalry and fifteen hundred infantry, and will move 
toward Athens for the purpose of striking Forrest’s flank, or cuttin 
off his communication with Bainbridge. General Morgan, as 
telegraphed you last night, is moving from Athens on Bainbridge. 


‘So it seems to me there is a fair chance of hemming Forrest in and de- 


stroying his command. The river is not fordable, and if we seize 
his means of crossing at Bainbridge, he will be unable to cross 
anywhere else, and, I think, Rousseau ought certainly to destroy 
him.” And it appears from the report of General Thomas, that 
Rousseau had four thousand cavalry. 


AT JOHNSONVILLE. 


With all these efforts made to capture him, Forrest again made 
his escape. As soon as he reached the south side of the Tennessee 


river in safety, he turned on his pursuers, laid an ambuscade of . 


about three hundred men, under Colonel Kelly, for the enemy 
attempting to land at Eastport, captured seventy-five prisoners, 
three pieces of rifled field artillery, sixty horses; sunk one gun 
and two caissons in the river, and drove a large number of the 
enemy into the river, many of whom were killed ordrowned. And 


_ then striking boldly for Johnsonville, Skerman’s chief depot 


of supplies on the Tennessee river, captured one gunboat, two 
transports and one barge, heavily laden with supplies; de- 
stroyed three gunboats, thirteen transports, eighteen barges and 
buildings, quartermaster and commissary stores, to the value of 
eight million dollars, as estimated by Federal officers. General 
Sherman, whose soul had been greatly vexed by Forrest, writing to 
General Grant, November 6th, 1864, about the movements of Hood, 
says: “And that devil Forrest was down about Johnsonville 
making havoc among the gunboats and transports.” Forrest’s repu- 
tation was now wetkwile: and in reading recently a description 


of the great Tamerlane, I was struck with the wonderful resemblance 
between their military careers. 
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The author of “Soldiers and their Science” says of Tamerlane ; 
“Born to comparatively humble fortunes, irresistible obstacles 
seemed to lie across the path of his ambition, and yet one by one he 
overcame them. . . . His plans were deeply meditated ; before 
embarking in an enterprise he examined the avenues of retreat, and 
he himself tells us that the principles of his tactics were uniform. 
It was his maxim that success came not from the greatness of ar- 
mies, but from skillful and judicious measures. Shepherds and 
hunters, mounted on light hardy horses, and wielding the j avelin 
and the bow, followed the standard of Timour; he covered them 
neither with defensive armor nor unfamiliar weapons. He respected 
‘and even drew advantage from that untamed and adventurous 
spirit, which, regarding close restraint as insupportable, gave so 
large a scope to daring intelligence and prowess. . . . He relied 
much on rapidity of movement, and often disconcerted his enemies 
by falling on them unawares, and cutting them up in detail—in 
his own words, he charged Laer and hot on the foe, and never 
let the plain of battle cool. He at least had made, if not announced, 
the discovery, since attributed to Marshall Saxe, ‘that the secret of 
an army’s success is in its legs.’ . . . . Qn all occasions his 
march was preceded by clouds of flying scouts, who, piercing the 
country in every direction, kept him constantly informed as to its 
varied resources and the dispositions of the enemy.” With change 
of name a better description of Forrest could scarce be written. 


HOOD’s NASHVILLE CAMPAIGN. 


The day after Johnsonville was destroyed, Forrest received orders 
to join General Hood in his march on Nashville. His movements in 
this campaign were marked by his usual energy, judgment and 
success, but were mostly of that ordinary character that marks 
_ cavalry acting as a part of an army of mixed forces, 


SCHOFIELD HALTED AT SPRING HILL. 


There were two movements, however, that deserve especial notice. 
When Hood was ready to advance from Columbia, Forrest crossed 
Duck river about night in three places, and early the next morning 
whipped the Federal cavalry at Hurt’s cross-roads and drove the 
most uf it towards Nashville, and then turned on the infantry and 
held them in check at Spring Hill until Hood’s infantry came up. 
The head of the column reached Spring Hill some time before 
night and our army went into camp, while the enemy marched 
along by them and, as General French expressed it, “lit their pipes 
by our camp fires.” This movement marks a new era in the use 
of cavalry to arrest and capture retreating infantry, which deserves 
the especial study of military men. It was subsequently copied 
by Sheridan in the capture of General Lee; and if it had been 
practiced by Wilson on Hood as he retreated from Nashville, the 
Confederate army would have been captured. 
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I think I risk nothing in saying if Forrest had been in ¢ommand 
of our army, General Schofield would never have mar¢;hed by 
Spring Hill, and the disastrous battle of Franklin, where ‘the gal- 
- yaaa and so many brave men fell, would never havye been 
ought. 

Seas Cleburne! he was a noble specimen of the Irish gentleman. 
I knew him as a promising young lawyer, and watched with, inte- 
rest his brilliant career in arms. He supplied my division with 
ammunition on the morning of Franklin, and we parted to meet 
no more. I shall never forget the solemn scene that occurred winen 
his body passed through Memphis, after the surrender, to its final 
resting place in his adopted State of Arkansas. Like the burial ox. 
Sir John Moore, it was a sad and silent scene as we laid him down ; 
on the steamer’s deck. Around him stood Jefferson Davis, Isham ‘ 
G. Harris, and the few Confederate generals then in Memphis. Re-, 
spect for the prejudices of our recent captors prevented a greater 
demonstration. An Irishman approached, and in humble accents 
asked permission to kiss the coffin of his dead commander. Mr. 
Davis nodded a silent assent. Kneeling and making the sign of 
the cross on his breast, the humble soldier lingered a moment in 
prayer, and then pressed his lips with fervor on the head of the 
coffin. Not a word was said; but each hat was involuntarily lifted 
from the head sand silent tears stole down the manly cheeks of 
those who were present. 


THE RETREAT FROM COLUMBIA, 


Another incident of this disastrous campaign deserves especial 
mention, as illustrative of the character and service of General 
Forrest. When Hood’s army had been defeated at Nashville and 
driven back in almost utter despair to Columbia, where it stood 
broken and sullen on the south bank of Duck river, General 
Forrest, who had been operating around Murfreesboro’, came in on 
the 18th of December. The inspiring effect of his presence was 
felt by all, and was thus described by my Adjutant, Captain W. A. 
Goodman, a man of brilliant intellect, cool in battle and untiring 
in his devotion to the cause and the discharge of his duty: “At 
no time in his whole career was the fortitude of General Forrest 
in adversity and his power of infusing his own cheerfulness into 
those under his command, more strikingly exhibited than at this 
crisis. Broken and defeated, as we were, there were not wanting 
many others as determined as he to do their duty to the last, and 
who stood out faithfully to the end; but their conversation was 
that of men who, though determined, were without hope, and who 
felt that they must gather strength from despair; but he alone, 
whatever he may have felt (and he was not blind to the danger of 
our position), spoke in his usual cheerful and defiant tone, and 
talked of meeting the enemy with as much assurance of success as 
he did when driving them before him a month before. Sucha 
spirit is sympathetic; and not a man was brought in contact with 
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him who did not feel strengthened and invigorated, as if he had 
heard of a reinforcement coming to our relief.” General Forrest 
was by unanimous consent selected to cover the retreat from Co- 
lumbia, and to assist his cavalry, now reduced to three thousand, 
he was assigned a division of selected infantry, numbering only 
fifteen hundred, but composed of as brave men and gallant officers 
as ever lived—not the least of whom was that gallant Mississippian, 
General Featherstone, whose subsequent conduct at Sugar creek 
deserves to be long remembered. 

The advance of the enemy crossed Duck river on the night of 
the 2ist December, and on the 22d Forrest fell back slowly until 
he reached a gorge between two hills, three miles from Columbia. 
Here he had slight skirmishing, but held his position easily for 
the night. On the 24th Wilson’s cavalry corps, ten thousand 


strong, and Wood’s division of infantry, crossed, and the pursuit | 


began in earnest. There was heavy fighting during the day, in 
which both infantry and cavalry were engaged, and at night he 
camped at Pulaski. On the morning of the 25th he fell back to a, 
strong position on Anthony’s hill, seven miles beyond Pulaski. The 
situation now seemed desperate. It was only forty miles to the Ten- 
nessee river, where Hood was crossing, and the infantry had not all 
reached there, while the trains were some distance behind. Wilson, 
with ten thousand cavalry, and Wood’s division of infantry, were 
close on him, while A. J. Smith and Schofield were moving on 
from Columbia. Forrest, with his forty-five hundred, as undaunted 
as Zenophon with his celebrated ten thousand, calmly awaited 
their approach, and his men gathered courage from their leader. 
Wilson came on, and, as General Thomas says, “ Wood kept well 
closed up on the cavalry”; and I give the result in the language 
of General Thomas’ report: “During the afternoon Harrison’s 
brigade found the enemy strongly entrenched at the head of a 
heavily wooded and deep ravine, through which ran the road and 
into which Colonel Harrison drove the enemy’s skirmishers. He 
then waited for the remainder of the cavalry to close up before 
attacking; but before this could be accomplished the enemy, with 
something of his former boldness, sallied from his breastworks 
and drove back Harrison’s skirmishers.” In this fight, which 
General Thomas treats as a mere skirmish, the Confederates cap- 
tured fifty prisoners, three hundred cavalry horses, one gun of Com- 
any I, Fourth United States artillery, with eight horses, and the 
illed and wounded were estimated at one hundred and fifty, while 
the brilliancy and vim of the Confederate charge astonished the 
Federals so much that they attacked no more that day. Forrest 
then retired to Sugar creek and halted for another fight. Havin 
selected an excellent position for his infantry and artillery, an 
thrown up temporary breastworks of rails, he ordered Colonel Dil- 
lon, with the Second Mssissippi cavalry, to cross the creek above, 
mounted ready for a flank attack, and again quietly waited their 
coming. About daylight on the 26th they were heard crossing the 
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creek in a dense fog. Nothing could be seen, but the commands to 
halt and dismount could be distinctly heard. Hood’s ordnance 
train had just left Sugar creek, and orders from the river came to 
hold the enemy back if possible; and every Confederate felt the 
importance of the crisis. On came the enemy in the fog to within 
thirty yards of Featherstone’s breastworks, when a deadly fire was 
aan | on them, the long pent-up Rebel yell burst forth, and the 
Federals fled in dismay through the creek, with the Confederates 
after them, while Dillon, charging in the rear, completed the rout. 
The enemy were severely punished, but more frightened than hurt, 
and left behind them one emer and fifty horses and many over- 
coats, that were of great value to shivering men; but the grand 
result was that the pursuit was permanently checked and the 
enemy came no more. General Wilson, who ignores this fight, 
says he was out of rations; could not bring Forrest to a fight, and 
heard the main body of Rebels had already crossed the Tennessee, 
and therefore halted. The truth is the infantry had not all reached 
the,river, and the ordnance train left Sugar creek that morning. 
General Thomas, speaking of Hood’s army, says: “With the 
exception of his rear-guard, his army had become a disheartened 
and disorganized rabble. . . The rear-guard, however, was 
undaunted and firm, and did its work bravely to the last.” 
Forrest was now admitted by all to be a 


MILITARY GENIUS, 


which a distinguished military writer thus describes: 


There is no art that requires greater natural gifts than the art of war: 
mind and body must here co-operate, and both must be sound and vigorous. 

The talent to seize, as it were, with a glance, the advantages and disad- 
vantages which may arise from the situation of ground or troops, and to 
single them out from all other objects—this characterizes the man born to 
become a general. This coup d’oiel, namely, the comprehensive one, which, 
in unexpected results and in the most violent changes of fortune and calcu- 
lations, enables the general to discern quickly and to judge correctly of ‘his 
situation, and then, with firm determination, to extort, as it were, from for- 
tune that which she will not freely give; or prudent and judicious, to extri- 
cate himself from a dangerous position; this is not to be acquired; this 
can be reduced to no general formula, nor be deliniated upon plans and 
blackboards ; but is, in the strictest sense of the word, military genius. 


FALL OF SELMA. 


General Forrest was now promoted to Lieutenant-General, and 
his command largely increased and reorganized. The First divi- 
sion, commanded by Chalmers, was composed of all the Mississippi 
cavalry, reorganized into three brigades, under Armstrong, Wirt 
Adams and Starke. 

The Second division, commanded by Buford, was composed of 
the Kentucky brigade and the Alabama cavalry. 

The Third division, commanded by W. H. Jackson, was com- 
posed of all the Tennessee cavalry in two brigades, under Bell and 
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Campbell—a force of not less than ten thousand effective men if 
they could have been concentrated. 

At the same time Major-General James Wilson was reorganizing 
his cavalry just north of the Tennessee river, at points favorable 
for the passage of that stream, either to invade Mississippi or 
Alabama; and on the 18th of March he crossed near Chickasaw 
station, Alabama, with seventeen thousand men, five thousand of 
whom were dismounted, according to Andrews’ history of the 
Mobile campaign. 

On the 16th of March, 1865, General Dick Taylor held a council 
of war in West Point, Mississippi, at which were present Forrest, 
Chalmers, Buford and Jackson, and it was then determined that 
the object of Wilson’s movements was the destruction of the iron 
works at Monte Vallo and the shops at Selma, and it was decided 
that all our forces should move by the shortest lines to Selma, and 
engineer officers were sent at once to construct pontoon bridges 
over the Black Warrior at Cahawba. On the 24th of March, 
Wilson started from Chickasaw station. On the 25th two brigades 
of the First division started from Pickensville, Alabama, and 
Jackson from West Point, Mississippi. The bridge across the 
Warrior had not been completed when Armstrong’s brigade reached 
it, and it was'detained here one day. On the 30th they reached 
Marion, Alabama, and finding that nothing had been done towards 
bridging the Cahawba, a staff officer was sent by railroad to Selma 
for pontoon boats, and the division commander was preparing to 
move on, when an order came from General Forrest, telling him of 
the enemy’s movement on Tuscaloosa, and: ordering him to halt 
and await orders. This caused a delay of one day, when General 
Taylor, at Selma, hearing of it, telegraphed orders for the First 
division to move to Plantersville. Before the division could 
reach Plantersville, orders came from General Forrest to move to 
Randolph, about twenty miles further north. Before the division 
could reach Randolph, Forrest had been driven from there, and it 
turned to Plantersville again. The Ochmulgee swamp had now to 
be crossed, and Armstrong’s brigade was five hours in going one 
mile across it. When this brigade had gone over, it was utterly 
impassable to the artillery and Starke’s brigade; and these, under 
the direction of a neighborbood guide, were moved to a crossing 
five miles above, and after working all night, got over about day- 
light the next morning, and moving rapidly reached Selma just in 
time to see it burn. 

Forrest, moving with Jackson’s division, heard of Croxton’s* 
movement on Tuscaloosa, and changed the march of this division 
by that place. Jackson gallantly met and defeated Croxton, but 
by this movement was thrown so far out of his line of march ‘that 
it was impossible for him to reach Selma in time to assist in its 
defence, and it fell. The fall of Richmond soon followed the fall 
3 Selma, and the Confederate flag went down to rise no more 
orever. 
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HIS FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


It has been said that Forrest was uneducated, and this is true; 
but his ideas, when properly clothed in correct language, were 

ointed and strong, and he was exceedingly tenacious that his own 
ideas, and not those of the writer, should be expressed by those 
~who wrote for him. His strong and touching final address to his 
troops, though shaped by another, was his own creation, and he 
felt all that the language imported when he said: “ Civil war, such 
as you have just passed through, naturally engenders feelings of 
animosity, hatred and revenge. It is our duty to divest ourselves 
of all such feelings, and as far as in our power to do so, to cultivate 
friendly feelings towards those with whom we have so long con- 
tended and heretofore so widely differed. Neighborhood feuds, 
personal animosities and private differences should be blotted out, 
and when you return home a manly, straightforward course of 
conduct will secure the respect even of your enemies. Whatever 
your responsibilities may be to government, to society, or to indi- 
viduals, meet them like men. . . . I have never on the field 
of battle sent you where I was unwilling to go myself, nor would 
I now advise you to a course which | felt myself unwilling to 
pursue. You have been good soldiers; you can be good citizens. 
Obey the laws, preserve your honor, and the government to which 
‘pts have surrendered can afford to be and will be magnanimous.” 

ike the cause he loved, he is dead. In coming years, when the 
bitterness of strife has passed away, when that mystie harp, whose 
chords connect the graves of the dead with the hearts of the living, 
shall vibrate the music of a restored Union, and some _ blind old 
bard shall sing the praises of American heroes, while eager chil- 
dren listen to their deeds of valor, the story of none will awaken 
loftier feelings of emulation than— 


Forrest—the wizard of the saddle. 


At the conclusion of General Chalmers’ address, on motion of 
Attorney-General Field, of Virginia, the thanks of the meeting 
were returned to General Chalmers for his “able and eloquent ad- 
dress,” and a copy solicited for publication. 
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Prison Experience. 


Prison Experience. 


By JamMEs T. WELLS, Sergeant Company A, Second South Carolina Infantry. 
No. 8—Concluded. 


A great article of trade, crochet needles, was turned out by lathes 
made for that purpose; so also were pen handles, bodkins, &c. In 
fact, every little article needed could be made in our canvass city, 
even to the ingeniously constructed tools with which the men 
worked. There were the tailors, shoemakers, wash-men, barbers, 
&c. We also bad eating houses with very little to eat in them; 
but you could get a good cup of coffee and a piece of fried rat for 
twenty-five cents. This may seem a joke, but rats were eaten and 
with much gusto. The first engine made in camp excited much 
curiosity and wonder among the prisoners, and was visited by a 
large number of them. It was indeed a curiosity, and a description 
of it may not be out of place. The boiler was made from an old 
camp kettle, the mouth of which was plugged up with wood. The 
pistons and connecting rods were made of wood, and the valves 
and heads were contrived from old mustard boxes. It does not 
seem possible that this could be done, yet it was, and the machines 
were of sufficient power to drive turning lathes, from which pen 
handles, bodkins, &c., were turned out. The first of these won- 
derful machines was made by a Georgian, who could neither read 
nor write. In a short while there were seven of them in different 
parts of the camp, and as they would whistle every morning pre- 
vious to commencing work, it reminded one of the machine shops 
in large cities. Another remarkable curiosity was a clock, the 
works of which were made completely of bone. When it was 
completed, it was placed inside of a Confederate canteen, and was 
exhibited to any one who wished to see it for a cracker. It would 
be an endless task to enumerate the many little curious and inge- 
nious articles which could be seen about the camp; but it must be 
remembered that among fourteen thousand or fifteen thousand men 
there must necessarily be some of ability and ingenuity. Many 
of them were good writers, and the daily bulletins posted in dif- 
ferent parts of the camp attested the fact that they had been ac- 
customed to writing for the public. There were portrait and land- 
scape painters, and many fine pictures were produced there. One, 
“The Prisoner’s Dream of Home,” was greatly admired and coveted 
by many, but money could not purchase it from the owner. The 
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officers would frequently purchase articles from the prisoners, but 
they could not pay them in money. They would give pass-books 
to the sutler, upon which you were credited to the amount agreed 
upon. As you could not purchase eatables from the sutler, this 
mode of trading did not suit the prisoners; and here the “ Detailers” 
from the camp were of great value tous. They would take out 
rings, chains, &c., and dispose of them for greenbacks to the runners 
on the boats plying between Point Lookout and Washington and 
Baltimore. These runners were great speculators in these little 
trinkets, which were readily bought by the citizens of the two 
cities, who sympathized with the South. There was quite a manu- 
factory of wooden-ware, such as tubs, buckets, piggins and pails, 
carried on in the camp. These were made of cracker-boxes. The 
Yankees often wondered at the ingenuity and fertility of the pris- 
oners, for they did not imagine that there was much of it among 
a parcel of Southern soldiers. Many a prisoner learned to read 
and write, for we had a fine school here, under the immediate con- 
trol of a South Carolinian. About six hundred scholars attended, 
and books were furnished liberally by the Christian Commission 
and ladies in Baltimore. Of course, in order to get through with 
so many, different hours were set apart for different recitations. 
There were ten or twelve teachers, whose names cannot be remem- 
bered now. All the primary branches were taught, as well as those 
of an advanced character. An old dilapidated cook-house was set 
apart as a school-room during the week, and as a place of worship 
on Sundays. The Sunday-school was large and flourishing. We 
had divine worship nearly every Sunday, conducted either by the 
prisoners, or by some preachers from Baltimore. The music at the 
Sunday-school was always a subject of comment and praise, and 
it was really of a fine quality, for there were some fine teachers of 
vocal music attached to the school, and they had large classes. The 
prayer meetings in different parts of the camp was quite a feature 
also. There was a large class engaged in the study of phonography, 
and many of them, no doubt, made good reporters, as they were 
quite proficient at the time they left. While these good features 
were very prominent, there were also many bad ones. Gambling 
houses were very numerous, and the beach during the day pre- 
sented a strange appearance, as the gambling booths were arranged 
in perfect order and were always crowded. They were generally 
decorated by a small, fancy-colored streamer flying from the top, 
and under them games of every kind were always in progress. 


























Cards, monte, roulette, keno, faro, chuck-a-luck, and, in fact, every 
game of chance known, was freely indulged in. Greenbacks and 
Confederate money were both legal, and passed at the regular rates 
of exchange. It is strange that the authorities allowed this, yet 
they did. Various kinds of currency were in circulation, the prin- 
cipal of which was “hard tack” and tobacco. With a hard tack 
you could purchase a chew of tobacco, or vice versa. Some men 
followed this business regularly. Whenever any one wanted a 
chew of tobacco, he could cry out, “Here’s your hard tack for your 
tobacco.” Immediately some one would answer, “Here’s your 
tobacco,” and this would apply to anything which might be wanted. 
It was only necessary to cry out the fact, and the article required 
could generally be obtained. It would have amused any one, not 
accustomed to it, to have heard this. The Chesapeake bay afforded 
a fine opportunity for bathing, and we were allowed to enjoy this. 
privilege two evenings in each week. The distance to which we 
were allowed to go was marked by bouys, but the filthy condition 
of the bay often precluded many from enjoying this sport. A 
negro sentry, while watching the men bathing one hot afternoon, 
fell off the parapet and broke his neck. 

The carelessness of the negroes in handling their arms was no- 
torious. One of them, in looking at the prisoners one day while 
bathing, placed his chin upon the muzzle of his musket, and rested 
his foot upon the guard. His foot slipped, the gun was discharged, 
and blew off the front part of his face. They would often endeavor 
to show their dexterity and skill with the musket before the pris- 
oners, and, on one occasion, one was shot and killed. The summer 
had now passed away and we were still on this desolate spot. More 
“Exchange News” became rife, and our spirits became bouyant 
again, but only to sink again, for only one boat load was taken off. 
We saw that we were doomed to spend another winter in prison, 
and with our experience of the previous one we began to make 
preparation to meet it. We made brick as well as we could, and 
dried them in the sun, and put our tents in a more comfortable 
condition. Some were enabled to purchase empty cracker-boxes 
from the commissary and build themselves little huts. But these 
were limited in capacity, and rendered somewhat uncomfortable 
by the restrictions placed upon them. The authorities would oc- 
casionally tear them down to see that nothing contraband was in 
them. Our treatment had not improved; on the contrary, it grew 
more severe, and the cruelty of the United States officials towards 
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us seemed to know no bounds. Every day or two fresh orders were 
issued forbidding some privileges and abridging others. It would 
be a very difficult matter to describe our sufferings and privations 
during this terrible winter. Hunger and cold again forced many 
to forswear allegiance to the “stars and bars” and enlist under the 
flag of the enemy. All who did so were formed in a regiment of 
cavalry and sent to the Western frontier, and very many of them, 
as soon as an opportunity presented itself, deserted and returned 
to their native land. Nothing of importance occurred this winter. 
In the month of January, another boat load was taken from camp 
and sent to Dixie. This had occurred so often that it did not affect 
us much. About this time our suffering grew so intense from 
hunger and cold, that it did not seem possible for us to endure it. 
But the hope of seeing our dear old Dixie cheered us up, and the 
“meeting with the loved ones at home was uppermost in every 
man’s thoughts. On the 8th of February an unusual commotion 
was observed near the main entrance into the camp, and shortly 
after an order was posted on the bulletin board bidding the Gettys- 
burg prisoners to hold themselves in readiness. With fear and 
trepidation we proceeded to obey the order, for we did not know 
what disposition was to be made of us. We were taken intoa pen 
adjacent to the one we had occupied for the past eighteen months, 
and there we received the joyful intelligence that we were to be 
paroled. Several days were consumed in the process, and the night 
of the 11th, at 2 o’clock A. M., we were marched on board the 
steamer “City Point.” At daybreak on the 12th we were well 
underway, and the place of our long and cruel captivity was fast 
receding from view. At noon, at that day, we passed Rip Raps, a 
barren rock where some of our gallant boys had been sent for some 
imaginary offence. A severe gale delayed our progress very mate- 
rially, and the ice in James river was another obstacle. We had 
passed the grim walls of Fortress Monroe, and began to realize 
familiar scenes and places. About noon, on the 15th, we arrived 
at Varina Ferry, and were immediately transferred to our own 
boats, under the command of that courteous officer and gentleman, 
Captain Hatch. The officers of the boat had some difficulty in 
keeping the men in their proper places, for the river was full of 
torpedoes, and the boats had to be piloted very carefully. At 4 P. 
M. we landed at Richmond—dear old Richmond—and a happy 
day it was for us. The merchants near the wharf opened boxes of 
tobacco for us, and gave us bountifully of it. It would be difficult 
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to imagine a more joyful party, and the Provost Guard experienced 
much difficulty in maintaining order along the streets. By night 
we were all housed at Parole camp or in some of the hotels, and 
in a few days were furloughed to go to our homes and loved ones. 
Thus ended our captivity, which will never be forgotten by those 
who were unfortunate enough to be compelled to participate in it. 
But there is no cloud, however dark, without a silver lining, and 
the many friendships formed during our long imprisonment will 
last till life shall end. Our parting was trying, for it was sun- 
dering the ties which had been formed during months of suffering 
and privation, but we were consoled by the thought that we were 
soon to meet our loved ones at home. 





‘Official Diary of First Corps, A. N. V., while Commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-General R. H. Anderson, from May 7th to 31st, 1864. 


May 7th—During the morning there is occasional skirmishing on 
our lines, which are rectified and connected. At eleven o’clock P. 
M. we take up the line of march for Spotsylvania Courthouse, in 
a shady grove, where we rest an hour at dawn on the 8th, Kershaw 
leading. We find Fitz. Lee hotly engaged on the Todd's Tavern 
and Spottsylvania Courthouse road. We arrive in time to relieve 
him but not to save the Courthouse, which is, however, afterwards 
occupied by us, the enemy being driven out. Kershaw’s and Hum- 
phreys’ brigades are turned off rapidly to the left of the road, and, 
occupying some cover left by our cavalry, repulse the enemy with 
great slaughter. Wofford’s and Bryan’s brigades are sent against 
the Courthouse by a detour, and finally occupy it. During the fight 
with the two first named brigades, Haskell’s battalion is sharply 
engaged and does good work. The enemy’s forces comprise the 
Fifth corps (Warren’s). Ewell’s corps arrives in the afternoon, and 
the enemy makes another attack on our position with their Sixth 
corps, which is also repulsed, Rodes’ division being thrown on 
Kershaw’s right and relieving the attack. Commanding-General 
arrives with Ewell. 

May 9th—Quiet in morning. Troops in line all day. Trenches 
dug. An attack by us is proposed, which is, however, deferred in 
expectation of one from the enemy. In the afternoon an attack 
by General Johnson is projected, to be assisted by the advance of 
our skirmishers. For some reason Johnson does not attack. The 
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enemy feels Field’s skirmishers strongly late in the afternoon. At 
night Mahone’s division is sent to the left of Field to hold the 
Shady Grove road. 

May 10th—Reports current of the enemy having gained our 
rear towards Beaver Dam. Sharp skirmishing on the whole line 
during the morning and heavy shelling. .Hutcheson, one of our 
couriers, killed at 10 A.M. The enemy begins a series of attacks 
on Field’s position; they continue at times during the entire day; 
all of them repulsed until 7 P. M., when the last and most des- 
perate is made against Anderson and Gregg. Some of the enemy 
succeed in gaining the works, but are killed in them. The attack 
is repulsed with great slaughter to the enemy and little loss to us. 
At the same hour (7 P. M.) an attack is made on Ewell’s lines, and 
succeeds in breaking through Doles’ brigade. The enemy is driven 
back, however, leaving many dead near the works. Late in the 
night, at 10 and 4 o clock, renewed attacks (feeble ones) are made 
on Field. 

May 11th—Day opened with confident expectation of a renewal 
of the attacks of the enemy. Early reports four lines forming to 
attack our position. The day passes, however, without an attack 
in force, but with the usual skirmishing. Towards evening indi- 
cations are apparent of the intended withdrawal of the enemy, and 
preparations are made to move after him. 

May 12th—At 4} A. M. the enemy makes, with an overwhelming 
force, a sudden dash on J. M. Jones’ brigade and breaks through 
Johnson’s division, which is thrown back in great confusion. At 
the same time the artillery of that line, which had been withdrawn 
the night previous, just coming up to go into position, is captured, 
the horses killed and the cannoniers taken prisoners. Guns not 
taken off. Gordon, with Early’s division, attacks the enemy to 
recover our position. Anderson’s division (except Wright’s bri- 
gade), which is left at the bridge on the left, is drawn to the right 
to drive back the enemy. A violent battle ensues, lasting without 
intermission until 12 M., in which the whole of the Second corps 
and part of the Third are engaged. It terminates on that part of 
the line by the enemy being driven from the ground they had 
gained, with the exception of a small part. During the action 
Wofford is sent to the support of Rodes. Between 9 and 10 o’clock 
A. M. Field sustains two violent assaults on a part of his line, which 
are’ again easily repulsed with great loss to the enemy. In the 
afternoon Jenkins and Humphreys are sent to report to General 
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Ewell. At night a part of Ewell’s line is thrown back to a new 
position, leaving, however, eighteen guns in the hands of the enemy. 

May 13th—Day quiet. In line before the enemy. Slight skir- 
mishing and cannonading. Wofford, Bryan and Jenkins returned 
by Ewell. Report of General Stuart’s death received. 

May 14th—Usual skirmishing. Enemy beginning to disappear 
in front of Field. Towards the afternoon Kershaw’s skirmishers 
occupy the enemy’s breastworks, which had been abandoned. Field. 
ditto. At night Field is ordered to withdraw to the vicinity of the 
church near. Spotsylvania Courthouse. Kershaw is to push for- 
ward his skirmishers, but the night is so dark as not to permit it. 

May 15th—Quiet. Thirteen caissons recovered from the enemy, 
who has retired from our immediate front. At 10 P. M. we receive 
orders to move to Early’s right. The troops marched at 12 and 1 
and we with them. As soon as day dawns they are got into posi- 
tion—Field on the line, Kershaw in reserve. No enemy in our 
immediate front. Headquarters established near a small house in 
rear of Crutchfield’s. 

May 17th—No change to-day. Quiet. 

May 18th—At 4.45 A. M. the enemy makes an attack on Ewell 
with a furious cannonade. The attack is easily repulsed. All 
-quiet on our line. 

May 19th—Quiet on our part of the line. Towards evening 
Ewell undertakes a movement against the enemy’s right—accom- 
plishing, however, little save some information of the enemy’s po- 
sition. Kershaw is sent to occupy his trenches during his absence. 
Kershaw returns on the morning of the 20th. 

May 20th—Quiet. Evwell’s front reported to be uncovered. 

May 2ist—Ewell moves to our right and takes position along the 
Po. During the day the enemy is ascertained to be retiring from 
A. P. Hill’s front. We prepare to move. Move in the afternoon 
by Dickerson’s to the Mud Tavern, and thence down the Telegraph 
road, Ewell preceding us. Hill takes a western road. The supply 
trains and heavy baggage wagons moving via New Market, Chiles- 
burg and Island Ford. We march all night, halting on the Tele- 
graph road at 3 A.M.on the 22d. After two hours’ rest the march is 
resumed. The head of our column reaches the Northanna at 12.15 
P.M., May 22d. Corse’s and Kemper’s brigades, Pickett’s division, 


join us. Barton with Hill’s column temporarily. Troops are put 


in bivouac on the south side of Northanna. 
May 23d—Enemy reported advancing down Telegraph road. 
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Our line is formed. The guard on the north side of the river is 
driven across. In the afternoon we sustain a severe cannonade, 
and have a chimney knocked over our party. At night the line is 
somewhat retired. Pickett reports to Hill. 

May 24th—Day occupied in examining and improving the line. 
Rodes posted on our right, and at night Early and Gordon sent to 
his right. During the night the line is straightened by cutting off 
the angle near Law’s brigade. 

May 25th—Enemy strong in our front, and manifesting a dispo- 
sition to extend to our right. Skirmishing in front. ’ 

May 26th—Lines unchanged. In the afternoon the enemy ad- 
vances skirmishers on Law’s and Ramseur’s brigades, and is driven 
back. Wofford’s and Bryan’s skirmishers are also pressed. 

May 27th—Early this morning the enemy is ascertained to have 
left our front and moved back across the river. The trains are at 
once sent back across Southanna by Ellet’s bridge. The troops 
march by the Fredericksburg railroad. Pickett’s division moves 
with Hill and joins us at night. We move by Ashland and camp 
between the Half Sink and Hughes’ cross-roads. 

May 28th—Move early for Atlee’s station, or rather ordered to 
move early, but we are greatly impeded by the Second, which is 
on the same road and is ordered to move at the same hour. Order 
of march: Field, Kershaw and Pickett. We go into bivouac be- 
tween Hundley’s Corner and Walnut Grove church. 

May 29th—Morning quiet. In the afternoon the enemy is re- 
ported advancing, and the troops are put under arms. Field is 
partly moved out, but returns and sends two regiments to fill with 
skirmishers the interval between Early’s corps and Breckinridge. 

May 30th—Early extends to the right, and attacks the enemy’s 
left with Pegram’s brigade. Pickett starts to support the movement 
by going through the breastworks, but soon abandons it and is put 
on Early’s left. Field on his left and Kershaw on the left of the 
corps. 

May 3lst—Kershaw is taken out of line, and about 3 P. M. is 
sent to relieve the right of Early, the whole of whose corps is finally 
relieved by us, he taking our entrenchments. Kershaw moves 
down towards Gaines’ mill in the endeavor to connect with Hoke. 
Pickett takes the right of Early’s old line, and Field is put on his 
left. Hoke on extreme right. 
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Editorial Paragraphs. 





THE REUNION OF THE VIRGINIA DIVISION OF THE ARMY OF NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION will take place on Wednesday, October 29th, 1879, 
in the State Capitol at Richmond. 

General Fitz. Lee is the chosen orator of the occasion, and will speak on 
“* Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville.’’ With his personal knowledge of 
the subject, and the earnest study he is giving the official reports and other 
authorities on both sides, we shall expect from our gallant friend, ‘‘General 
Fitz,’’ a most entertaining address and a valuable contribution to this im- 
portant chapter of our glorious annals. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
will occur on Thursday, October 30th, 1879, in the State Capitol at Rich- 
mond. 

Our programme, which has not yet been fully arranged, will be duly an- 
nounced; but we are expecting a pleasant and profitable meeting. 





THE MONUMENT TO THE ‘‘ UNKNOWN DEAD,” at Winchester, Virginia, 
we have fully described as at the same time a beautiful work of art and a fitting 
tribute to the memory of those noble heroes who sleep around it. We are 
indebted to the committee for a beautifully executed photograph of the 
monument, which we doubly prize and appreciate as coming from that 
source, and so gracefully tendered. 

The ** monument fund” is not yet fully raised, and we really do not know 
how a true Confederate could make a better investment than by either 
making the committee a direct contribution, or buying this photograph, which 
is sold for the benefit of the fund. 





THE ‘*MARYLAND SHAFT”? for Stonewall Cemetery, Winchester, has 
been fully provided for. On returning from the unveiling of the monument 
at Winchester, the ‘* Confederate Army and Navy Association’”’ of Balti- 
more went to work at once, and in a few weeks had raised a sum amply suf- 
ficient to provide a ‘* Maryland Shaft’ for the Maryland section of the cem- 
etery at Winchester. Well done for Maryland! And now what State will 
follow next? Let comrades in the other States see to it that their dead are 
thus honored. 





THE RECUMBENT FIGURE OF LEE, by Valentine, is certainly one of 
the most beautiful works of art in this country. Indeed, when the mauso- 
leum at Lexington is completed, and this figure placed in it, there will be 
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universal rejoicing that the grave of Lee is so appropriately decorated, and 
pilgrims from every clime will pronounce it one of the finest works of art 
in the world. 

M. Miley, of Lexington, Virginia, has sent us two superb photographs of 
this recumbent figure, which, in accuracy of likeness and elegance of finish, 
we regard as among the finest specimens of the photographer’s art we have 
ever seen. 

We have had occasion before to commend Miley’s splendid photographs of 
Confederate leaders, and we do not hesitate to say that he has, by his beau- 
tiful art, placed all true Confederates under highest obligations for preserv- 
ing such accurate likenesses of Lee, Davis, Breckinridge and others of our 
illustrious leaders. : 

The photographs which he now kindly sends us, reproduce to the life Val- 
entine’s Lee, with all of the beauties of the drapery, &c. They are sold for 
the benefit of the mausoleum fund. 





THE DEATH OF GENERAL JOHN B. Hoop, in New Orleans, August 
30th, of yellow fever, is announced just as we are going to press, and we 
have only space to say that another gallant soldier, true patriot and high- 
toned gentleman has fallen at the post of duty, and will be universally la- 
umented by his old comrades. Peace to his ashes! All honor to his memory! 








